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Pharmacy  in  the  Confederacy 

By  Norman  H.  Franre* 


I 

The  Medical  Corps  and  its  Hospitals 

Upon  its  inception  the  Confederate  government  undertook 
the  organization  of  a  national  army  and  navy.  Accompanying 
the  military  institutions  a  Medical  Corps  and  Medical  Department 
under  the  Surgeon-General’s  Office  were  established.  Thus  the 
Surgeon-General’s  Office  had  jurisdiction  over  both  branches 
of  the  armed  forces  and,  at  times,  over  the  civilian  population 
as  well.  With  the  approval  of  the  Confederate  Congress  on 
July  30,  1861,  Assistant  Adjutant  General  J.  Withers  in  Special 
Orders  1 10  appointed  the  Charleston-bom  ^muel  Preston  Moore 
Surgeon-General  of  the  Confederate  States.'  Moore  was  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  Medical  College  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  after  gradua¬ 
tion  had  served  continuously  as  a  surgeon  in  the  United  States 
Army  .2 

On  Dr.  Moore’s  staff  were  two  surgeons  and  six  assistant 
surgeons.*  At  the  peak  of  its  strength  the  Medical  Corps  was 
composed  of  1,927  surgeons,  and  3,854  assistant  surgeons.^  Dr. 
Moore  established  an  examining  board  to  pass  on  the  commission¬ 
ing  of  all  medical  officers.  The  board  had  its  headquarters  on 
the  comer  of  Main  and  Tenth  streets  over  Duval’s  Drug  Store 

•Mr.  Franke  la  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Foundation  for  Pharmaceutical 
Education  and  la  a  itraduate  atudent  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the 
Unlveralty  of  Wiaconaln.  Thla  la  the  flrat  of  three  articlea  which  will  appear 
in  the  Quarterly  on  the  Keneral  aubject  of  Pharmaceutical  Conditlona  and  Drug 
Supply  In  the  Confederate  Statea  of  America,  1861-1865.  They  compoae  the 
text  of  hla  theala  aubmitted  to  the  Cnlveralty  of  Wiaconaln  In  1952,  for  the 
degree  of  Maater  of  Science  in  Pharmacy.  He  wlahea  "to  ezpreaa  to  Profeaaor 
George  L'rdang  hla  warmeat  appreciation  for  the  crltlciam.  adrice,  and  en¬ 
couragement  ao  gracloualy  given  during  the  writing  of  thla  tbeala." 

1.  The  War  of  the  Rebellion,  A  Compilation  of  the  Official  Reeorde  of  the 
Union  and  Confederate  Armiee  (4  aeriea,  70  vola..  Wdahlngton,  1900),  Fourth 
Serlea,  I.  ."VOS,  Hereinafter  referred  to  aa  O.R. 

2.  S.  E.  I.ewla.  "Dr  Samuel  P  Moore,  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Confed¬ 
erate  Statea.  A  Biographical  Sketch,”  in  Southern  Hlntorical  Society  Paper*. 
XXIX  (1901),  274-75.  Hereinafter  referred  to  aa  S.  //.  S.  P. 

.8.  O.R  Fourth  Serlea.  I.  253. 

4.  Joaeph  Jonea,  “The  Medical  Hiatory  of  the  Confederate  Statea  Army  and 
Navy,”  In  S.H.S.P.,  XX  (1892)  118.  See  alao  by  the  aame  author  Uedical  and 
Surgical  .yemoirt  (4  vola..  New  Orleana.  1876  and  aee  alao  C.  B.  Hall,  "Con¬ 
federate  Medicine,”  In  Medical  Life,  XLII  (1935),  453. 
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in  Richmond.®  The  field  surgeons  were  made  responsible  to  the 
division  surgeons  under  the  Chief-Surgeon  of  each  Army  Corps. 
The  Surgeon-General’s  Office  was  controlled  by  the  secretaries 
of  the  Navy  and  War. 

By  act  or  the  Confederate  Congress  the  hospitals  were  placed 
under  the  Surgeon-General’s  Office.®  At  the  request  of  Surgeon- 
General  Moore,  Dr.  J.  Julian  Chisolm,  a  Confederate  Army  Sur¬ 
geon,  prepared  a  special  manual  of  military  surgery,^  for  the 
blockade  prevented  the  acquisition  of  medical  knowledge  from 
Europe,  “the  expected  source  of  such  information.’’*  In  this  work 
the  official  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  hospitals  were  out¬ 
lined.  Dr.  Chisolm  permitted  among  the  regular  employees  of  a 
hospital  an  apothecary’s  clerk  and  among  the  hospital  stewards 
a  steward  “acting  as  an  apothecary.” 

In  the  field  hospitals  a  man  qualifying  as  “honest,  temperate, 
intelligent;  [writing]  legibly  and  correctly,  with  some  knowledge 
of  bookkeeping,  pharmacy,  and  minor  surgery  .  .  .”  could  oper¬ 
ate  the  dispensary.  In  hospitals  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  beds 
the  duties  would  beome  so  onerous  that  two  stewards  were  per¬ 
mitted,  a  mess  steward  for  the  general  duties  and  one  acting 
solely  as  an  apothecary.  Those  hospitals  of  i,ooo  or  more  beds 
required  one  steward,  sometimes  two,  in  the  dispensary. 

In  the  smaller  hospitals  the  apothecary-steward  was  required 
to  undertake 

under  the  surgeon,  a  general  superintendence  of  the  hospital;  regu¬ 
late  Its  police,  discipline,  ventilation,  lighting  and  warming;  attend 
to  provision  returns;  carry  out  the  surgeon’s  instructions  as  to  the 
management  of  the  hospital  fund;  make  purchases  for  the  hospital; 
take  care  of  the  hospital  stores;  see  that  the  cooking  is  properly 
performed;  take  charge  of  the  dispensary,  put  up  prescriptions,  as 
well  as  render  assistance  in  dressing  minor  wounds;  see  that  the 
hospital  property  is  duly  cared  for — and,  in  fact,  be  responsible  to 
the  surgeon  for  the  general  administration  of  the  institution.o 


a.  An  Official  Guide  to  the  Confederate  Qoremment  (Richmond,  n.d.),  9. 
A  reprint. 

*1.  When  all  the  howpltala  were  plac*^!  under  Rovernment  cnntnd  early  In 
IRfll,  one  private  hoapltal  operateil  by  MIhh  Sally  Tomklna  of  Richmond  had 
an  excei>tlonally  low  mortality  rate.  About  mbl-Septemlwr  of  18*11,  .lelTeraon 
ItavlH  offered  Miaa  Tomkina  a  captaln'a  commiaHlon  In  the  .Xrmy.  She  ac¬ 
cepted.  but  refua**d  the  leRal  coinpeimatlon.  Thla  Mlaa  Tomkina  waa  the 
frat.  anil  for  aonie  time,  the  only  woman  to  hold  a  commiaaion  In  an  American 
Army.  See  Wm.  R.  Kiirroncha.  Lady  ('ommiaaioned  t'aptaln  In  the  Army 
of  the  Confederate  Statea,”  In  Southern  /‘raetitiontT,  XXX  (19*19), 
Heri'inafter  referred  to  aa  S.P. 

7.  J.  Julian  ('hiaolm  .4  JUanual  of  Military  Surgery  (3rd  edition,  Columbia, 
S.  r..  18R4), 

8.  Ibid.,  introduction. 

9.  Ibid.  6«-70. 
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In  the  larger  hospitals  the  duties  of  the  hospital  apothecary* 
steward  was  more  specifically  defined.  Chisolm  stated: 

It  1b  the  duty  of  the  druggist  to  put  up  only  such  prescriptions  as 
are  written  out  by  a  medical  officer  of  the  division  to  which  he  is 
attached,  and  will  issue  nothing  unless  so  directed.  He  will  use,  on 
all  occasions,  the  scales  and  measures  in  the  compounding  of  medi¬ 
cines,  keeping  all  apparatus  about  the  dispensary  scrupulously  clean, 
and  everything  in  order.  He  will  be  held  responsible  by  his  division 
surgeon  for  the  proper  care  and  dispensation  of  all  medical  supplies 
committed  to  bis  charge.  Five  days  before  the  end  of  each  month 
be  will  furnish  the  division  surgeon  with  a  statement  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  all  medical  supplies  on  hand,  and  the  quantities  of  such  as 
will  be  required  for  the  ensuing  month.  None  but  such  as  are  au¬ 
thorized  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  the  dispensary.to 

Thus  had  the  government  provided  through  legislation  the 
methods  of  operation  of  the  Medical  Corps  and  its  hospitals. 
The  proper  functioning  of  the  system  depended  largely,  how¬ 
ever,  upon  the  ability,  ingenuity,  and  diligence  of  the  officers  in 
charge.  How  and  by  what  means  did  the  government  and  its 
agencies  act  on  and  react  to  the  problems  of  carrying  out  the 
paper  plans  in  order  to  insure  the  efficient  functioning  of  the 
Medical  Corps  and  to  supply  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  latter? 

II 

Governmental  Efforts  towards  Drug  Supply 

Although  drugs  were  not  plentiful  in  the  Confederacy,  cur¬ 
rency  to  purchase  medical  supplies  was  never  lacking.  During 
its  existence,  the  Confederate  Congress  voted  appropriations  for 
medical  supplies  totaling  $35,980,00.00  for  the  armed  services.^^ 
This  was,  of  course,  in  addition  to  special  appropriations  for 
specific  purposes,  as  for  instance  that  of  the  equivalent  of 
30,000  for  the  purchase  of  medical  supplies  in  Paris.’^  It  was 
not  always  possible  to  purchase  supplies  for  the  armies  in  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation,’^  and  at  other  times  amounts  were 


10.  Ibid.  For  further  detaila  nee  8.  Stout.  "Some  Faeta  of  the  Hiatory  of  the 
Orlitin  of  the  Medical  Servicea  of  the  Confederate  Armlea  and  Hospitala,”  in 
R./*.,  XXIV  il90::).  SO-.’ia,  C.  H.  Tehault.  "Hoapitala  In  the  Confederacy,”  In 
R./*.,  4ysi-.'509,  and  C.  H.  Maattn,  "The  Medl.’al  Frofeaalon  in  the  War,”  in 
R./f.R./'.,  XIII  (1885).  476-80. 

11.  O  R..  Fourth  Seriee,  I.  3.18.  812;  II.  5.12;  III.  112,  120.  139.  392,  480. 
531.  This  amount  would  be  valued  at  $350,000.00  in  United  Statea  currency 
by  the  end  of  1864. 

12.  O  R.,  Fourth  Serlea,  II,  845. 

13.  Official  Rccurdt  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Navieit  in  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion  (2  aeriea,  30  vola.,  WaBbington,  1921),  Second  Series,  II,  761. 
Hereinafter  referred  to  as  O.R.N. 
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procured  in  excess  of  the  allowance  for  a  given  period.  Such 
appropriations  were  based  on  estimates  requested  by  the  Navy 
and  War  Departments.^^ 

In  order  to  utilize  fully  the  appropriations  the  government 
appointed  commercial  agents.  Caleb  Huse  and  Major  Eldward 
C.  Anderson  in  Europe,  John  Tory  Bourne,  a  local  merchant 
at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda,  and  Louis  Heyliger  at  Nassau  held 
such  appointments.*’^ 

The  Ruth’s  main  source  of  credit,  cotton,  was  seized  by  the 
government  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  agents,  whenever 
possible,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  credit  or  as  a  medium 
of  exchange.** 

Nor  did  the  Confederacy  lose  any  time  in  concentrating  ef¬ 
forts  towards  foreign  recognition,  in  order  to  force  the  withdrawal 
of  the  blockade.  In  letters  to  James  M.  Mason  and  John  Slidell, 
the  Confederate  Commissioners  in  Europe,  Secretary  of  State, 
Judah  P.  Benjamin,  in  an  effort  to  interest  foreign  nations  in 
a  list  of  articles  that  the  Confederacy  would  purchase  abroad. 
Drugs  and  chemicals  were  on  this  list.*’ 

It  is  also  of  interest  that,  since  the  need  for  skilled  physicians 
in  the  armies  was  pressing,  the  medical  schools  and  colleges 
were  ordered  closed  in  order  to  relieve  the  faculty  for  military 
service.  The  government  instituted  a  program  to  provide  train¬ 
ing  on  the  battlefields  and  enforced  study  hours  for  students 
with  previous  medical  education.** 

But  the  major  problem  that  confronted  the  government  and 
military  was  that  of  immediate  supplies  of  medicinals.  Calling 
attention  to  this  problem.  Dr.  Francis  P.  Porcher  wrote  in 
DeBou'^s  Review  an  important  and  influential  Southern  agrarian 
reform  journal. 

At  this  time,  when  we  may  be  compelled  more  fully  to  develope 
our  resources,  and  look  within  our  own  limits  for  everything  which 
may  contribute  to  supplying  our  industrial  wants,  I  think  it  is  not 
inappropriate  to  extend  these  inquiries,  so  that  they  will  embrace 
the  consideration  of  any  substances  or  materials  found  in  our  midst. 


14.  Onp  mich  putlmnte  of  $.150,000.00  for  nicilicnl  fnipplioH  won  matlo  by 
Surgeon  SpottKWood.  Niivnl  MimIu'iiI  I'lirvoyor,  for  liix  Kepiirtnient  at  the  rf(pjt*8t 
of  the  Hon.  S.  K.  Mallory.  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  for  the  period  January  1, 
through  June  10.  IStil,  O.W  .V.,  Second  Series.  II.  7,50. 

15.  Frank  K.  Vandiver,  ihI.  t'on/edcrfitc  Hlockwle  llunnintj  throunh  Bermuda, 
1S6I-IHHS  t.Vustln.  1047),  xi,  xil,  xvll,  xvill 

10.  ()  H\  Sis-ond  SericH.  II.  750. 

17.  JaineH  I».  Kichardson,  A  ('nmpilntion  nf  the  MenHa'/eit  and  Papers  of  the 
Confederate  tiorernment  (U  v<dH..  Nashville,  lOO.'t),  II,  1(’i0-7o. 

18.  H.  M.  Naah,  “Some  UenilnlHceiices  of  a  Confederate  Surg<‘on,”  In  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Physicians,  Ird  series,  XXVIII  (1006),  125. 
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which  may  be  to  sabsenre  any  naefnl  pnrpose,  whether  In  the  arts 
or  for  the  requirements  of  the  manufacturer.!* 

The  government  also  took  up  this  theme  and,  together  with  a 
pamphlet  on  medicinal  plants,*®  the  Surgeon-General’s  Office 
sent  the  following  letter  to  the  medical  officers  in  the  field  on 
April  2,  1862: 

It  is  the  policy  of  all  nations  at  all  times,  especially  such  as  at 
present  exists  in  our  Confederacy,  to  make  every  effort  to  develop 
its  internal  resources,  and  to  diminish  its  tribute  to  foreigners  by 
supplying  its  necessities  from  the  production  of  ts  own  soil.  This 
observation  may  be  considered  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  our  own  indigenous  medicinal  substances  of  the  vege¬ 
table  kingdom  and  with  the  view  to  promoting  this  object  the  en¬ 
closed  pamphlet,  embracing  many  of  the  more  important  medicinal 
plants  has  been  issued  for  distribution  to  the  medical  officers  of 
the  Army  of  the  Confederacy  in  the  field.  You  are  particularly  in¬ 
structed  to  call  the  attention  of  those  of  your  crops  within  your 
district  to  the  propriety  of  the  necessity  of  collecting  and  preparing 
with  care  such  of  the  within  enumerated  remedial  agents,  or  others 
found  valuable,  as  their  respective  charges  may  require  during  the 
present  summer  and  coming  winter,  with  the  directions  to  forward 
to  the  medical  purveyors  of  their  district  for  preparation  and  dis¬ 
tribution  such  amounts  of  those  articles  as  they  may  be  able  to  have 
collected,  as  well  as  their  own  supply  for  which  they  might  not 
have  storage.  Our  forests  and  savannahs  furnish  our  materia  medica 
with  a  moderate  number  of  narcotics  and  sedatives,  and  an  abundant 
number  of  tonics,  astringents,  aromatics,  and  demulcents,  while  the 
list  of  anodynes,  emetics,  and  carthartics  remains  in  a  comparative 
degree  incomplete.  The  attention  of  the  profession  should  therefore 
be  especially  directed  to  a  determination  of  the  relative  value  and 
specific  application  of  such  of  the  last-mentioned  classes  as  have 
been  adopted  in  practice,  as  well  as  the  discovery  of  curative  vir¬ 
tues  in  others  of  the  same  classes  not  yet  introduced  into  popular 
notice. 

Information  thus  elicited,  when  of  sufficient  importance,  should 
be  communicated  ...  to  this  office.  Instructions  relative  to  the 
procuration  of  a  proper  supply  of  Indigenous  medicinal  substances 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  medical  purveyors.21 

The  physicians  and  surgeons  searched  the  fields  and  forests 
for  drugs.**  One  zealous  surgeon,  F.  I.  B.  Romer  of  Mobile,  Ala¬ 
bama,  acted  with  such  dispatch  as  to  provoke  the  following 
reply  from  the  Surgeon-General: 

“Yoiir  communication  of  the  20th  inst  has  been  received.  In  reply 
I  have  to  state  for  your  information  that  it  was  not  intended  to 
authorize  the  collection  promiscuously  of  all  the  articles  indigenous 
to  the  Mat  Med  of  the  South,  but  simply  to  select  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  and  abundant  of  each  class  possessing  the  different  thera- 


1».  F.  P.  Porchpr.  “Resource*  of  Southern  Field*  and  Forests,"  in  DeBov>'» 
Rrrieir.  XXXI  (1861),  106. 

20.  The  pamphlet  wa*  not  included  and  effort*  to  locate  it  have  been  fruitless. 

21.  O.R.,  Fourth  Series,  I,  1041. 

22.  Jones  in  8  U.8  P.,  113. 
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.peotic  virtues,  in  order  that  a  sufficient  quantity  might  be  collected 
for  general  distribution,  and  that  the  medical  officers  generally 
might  become  acquainted  with,  and  accustomed  to,  the  use  of  these 
special  remedies.  It  was  however  requested  from  this  office  early 
in  the  Spring,  that  the  medical  officers  would  contribute  any  val¬ 
uable  information  concerning  such  Indigenous  Remedies  as  it  might 
be  desirable  to  collect,  and  your  information  concerning  the  Richard- 
sonia  Scabra  [St.  Hillaire,  R.  Indica  L.  —  undulated  ipecac]  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  Ipecacaunha,  if  furnished  them  would  have  proved  much 
more  acceptable.  You  are  however  authorized  to  have  collected  such 
quantity  as  may  prove  sufficient  for  its  satisfactory  trial  in  the 
Army.  It  is  not  thought  desirable  that  the  collection  of  other  articles 
proposed  should  be  begun  at  this  advanced  stage  of  the  season. 

“When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  various  articles  selected  for 
collection  have  been  procured,  notification  will  be  furnished  in  a 
Circular  or  Circulars  from  this  office."2S 

The  pamphlet  issued  in  1862  entitled  “General  Directions 
and  List  of  Plants”  was  soon  found  to  be  inadequate.  The  Surgeon- 
General  then  called  upon  Dr.  Francis  Peyre  Porcher  to  enlarge 
his  work  on  Southern  plant  resources.^*  Dr.  Porcher,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  the  Charleston-born  fifth  generation  Huguenot,  was  a 
graduate  of  South  Carolina  College  and  the  Medical  College  of 
the  same  State.  His  great  botanical  work.  The  Resources  of 
Southern  Fields  and  Forests^  was  enlarged  to  include  over  35,000 
plants,  410  of  which  were  credited  with  medicinal  value.*®  It 
has  been  said  of  this  text  that  it  was  “a  God-send  to  the  Confed¬ 
erate  soldier  in  camp  who  learned  from  it  how  to  make  many 
things  for  himself,  and  his  companions,”  and  it  was  further  re¬ 
marked  that  this  book  saved  the  Confederacy  for  two  years.”*® 

Indeed,  Dr.  Porcher  not  only  gathered  from  his  vast  experience 
and  knowledge,  but  also  included  a  great  deal  of  information  of 
a  practical  nature  taken  from  newspapers  and  other  sources 
whenever  such  material  was  sound,  for  instance  a  recipe  for 
home-made  soap  and  a  method  of  processing  saltwort  (Salsola 
kali  L.)  from  the  Wilmington  Journal  and  the  Richmond  Dis¬ 
patch,  respectively.*^  Porcher  furthermore  recommended  that 
people  raise  medicinal  plants  in  their  gardens  or  on  their  farms, 
especially  such  plants  as  castor  oil  beans  (Ricinus  communis  L.), 
black  and  white  mustard  (Brassica  nigra  and  Sinapis  alba),  flax 

23.  A  letter  In  the  Van  Dyk  MacBilde  Collection,  Newark,  N.  J.,  reproduced 
by  O.  N.  Malpaaa,  “Medicine  in  the  Confederate  Army,”  American  Journal  of 
Pharmacy,  No.  115  (1943),  174. 

24.  P.  P.  Porcher,  Retourcea  of  Routhem  Fielda  and  Foreata  (Richmond, 
isna).  Hereinafter  referred  to  aa  Porcher,  R.R.F.F. 

25.  J.  F.  Townaend,  "Francis  Peyre  Porcher,  MD,  1826-1895,"  in  AnnaU 
of  Medical  Hiatory.  3rd  seriea,  I  (1939),  183. 

26.  /bid. 

27.  Porcher,  R.B.E.F.,  159-60. 
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(Linum  usitatissrmum)^  rape  (genus  Brassica),  and  poppies  (prob¬ 
ably  Papaver  rhoeas  L.),  promising  them  the  highest  market 
prices  for  their  crops.** 

Porcher  urged  that  complete  investigations  be  made  on  blood 
root  (Sanguinaria  canadensis,  which  was  said  to  be  quite  ex¬ 
pensive  in  the  North),  wild  senna  (Cassia  marilandica  L.),  wild 
ipecac  (Euphorbia  corollata),  wild  vanilla  (Liatris  odoratissimum 
Willd.),  wild  ginger  (Asartmt  canadense  L.),  pokeweed  (Phyto¬ 
lacca  americana  L.  sometimes  called  P.  decandra  L.),  wild  po- 
tatoe  vine  (Ipomoea  pandurata),  jamestownweed  (Datura  stra¬ 
monium  L.),  and  indian  hemp  (Apocynum  cannaibinum  L.).** 
Other  drugs  considered  important  enough  for  investigations  were 
snakeroot  (Cimicifugia),  indian  turnips  (Arum  triphyllum), 
skunk  cabbage  (Symplocarpus  foetidus  [L.j  Nutt.),  white  oak 
bark  (Quercus  abla),  persimmons  bark  (Diospyros  virginiana 
L.),  dandelions  (Taraxicum  officinale  L.  or  T.  Laevigatum  DC), 
and  fleabane  (genus  Erigeron).^ 

This  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  call  for  drugs  and  drug- 
substitutes.  On  April  i,  1963,  the  Surgeon-General’s  Office  sup¬ 
plemented  these  items  in  a  circular  by  adding  to  the  list  of 
drugs  to  be  collected,  if  found  growing  near  the  army  camps, 
the  following: 

Wild  mustard— (Brarn'ctf  kaber  [DC]  Wheeler) 

Watercress— (Nasturtium  officinale  R.  Brown) 

Wild  gzrVic— (Allium  canadense  Kalm  and  A.  cemium  Roth) 

Sassafras— (Sawafrax  abbidum  (Nutt.)  Nees) 

Sorrell— (genus  Rumax) 

Artichoke— (CyTura  Scolymus  L.) 

Wild  yim—(Dioscorea  villosa  L.)** 

Attention  was  also  called  in  the  circular  to  the  use  of  an  infusion 
of  common  elder  (Sambucus  canadensis)  to  expell  maggots 
from  wounds.** 

Indeed  every  possible  effort  was  made  to  investigate  indi¬ 
genous  plants  for  possible  therapeutic  or  commercial  value.  As 
late  as  October  of  1 864,  the  Surgeon-General  ordered  the  Medical 

28.  E.  M.  ('oulter,  "PUnt^r*'  Wantii  In  th**  Days  of  the  Confederacy,”  In 
Orori/ia  Hiatoriral  Quartrrly,  XXII  (1928),  43. 

29.  See  alao  IleBow’a  Revievo,  XXXI  (1881),  105. 

30.  R.  M.  Coulter,  The  Confederate  RIatet  of  America,  1841-1845  (Baton 
Rouge.  1950).  4.30. 

31.  O.R.,  Fourth  Serlea,  II.  487. 

32.  The  beneficial  effect  of  maggots  In  a  wound  waa  not  then  known. 
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Purveyor  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  R.  Potts,  to  investigate  a 
process  for  the  production  of  alcohol  from  sorghum  seeds  (Sor- 
ghttm  vul genre  var.  saccharatunt  Koerm).** 

Not  content  with  the  aid  of  the  military  to  collect  the  plant 
drugs  a  botanical  garden  was  begun  from  which  much  was 
expected.**  Lobelia  (Lobelia  inf  lata  L.)  became  highly  prized 
and  efforts  were  made  to  grow  the  plants  from  seed.**  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful,  how'ever,  if  the  botanical  garden  ever  contributed  anything 
to  the  materia  medica  or  if  a  good  crop  of  lobelia  was  ever  har¬ 
vested.  These  were  not  the  only  efforts  in  this  direction.  On 
March  19,  1863,  the  Surgeon-General’s  Office  at  the  suggestion 
of  Dr.  Porcher  issued  a  circular  which  read: 

Medical  Purveyors  will  make  endeavors,  through  cards  published  In 
newspapers,  to  induce  the  ladies  throughout  the  South  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  culture  of  the  garden  poppy.  They  may  thus  render 
the  Confederacy  essential  service.  Purveyors  will  furnish  ladies  with 
the  seeds  of  the  poppy  if  on  hand  or  procurable  [writer’s  italics],  and 
will  instruct  them  that  the  Juice  exuding  from  the  punctured  cap¬ 
sules  when  sufficiently  hardened,  should  be  carefully  put  up  and 
forwarded  to  the  nearest  purveying  depot.ss 

The  degree  of  success  of  this  venture  will  be  discussed  later. 

Although  the  government  was  willing  to  pay  the  highest 
prices  on  the  legal  market,  some  interested  individuals,  especially 
those  engaged  in  manufacturing  or  commerce,  often  offered 
special  inducements.  One  such  person  was  Charles  L.  Green¬ 
ville  of  Atlanta,  who  offered  in  1862  $1.00  per  pound  for  the 
first  fifty  pounds  of  the  largest  local  crop  of  mustard  seeds.*^ 
Mr.  Greenville  was  engaged  in  just  such  commerce  and  was 
anxious  to  insure  sufficient  crops  to  provide  a  livelihood. 

A  governmental  method  of  insuring  sufficient  supplies  for  the 
military  was  that  of  establishing  a  military  monopoly.  Alum, 
calomel,  castor  oil,  copperas,  flax,  morphine,  quinine,  and  opium 
were  on  the  list  of  items  that  could  only  be  sold  to  an  authorized 
Confederate  purchasing  officer.** 

The  government  made  known  what  important  drugs  it  thought 
to  be  necessary  for  the  soldiers  in  the  field.  In  Circular  Number  4 
issued  bv  the  Surgeon-General’s  Office  the  contents  of  a  dis- 

33.  O  R.,  Fourth  RrriPH,  III,  712. 

34.  #?/*..  XXXII  <19«9>,  496. 

.a.S.  JoHeph  Jacob*.  "Some  I)ru(C  Con(llti«)na  dtirinK  the  War  between  the 
State*.  1861-186.1.’*  In  Kouthrm  Historical  Rocirtu  Papert  (Richmond,  Va.), 
XXXIII  (199.1),  161-87.  Hereinafter  de*lKnate<I  B.H.8.P. 

36.  O.  R.,  Fourth  Serlea.  II.  442. 

37.  Coulter.  "Planters’  W’ant*,’’  op.  cit.,  43. 

38.  M.  R.  Roblnton,  ;4n  Introduction  to  the  Papert  of  the  Ifeie  York  Prise 
Court,  ISei-lStS  (New  York,  1945),  175. 
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pensing  kit  for  the  field  army  were  listed.  This  kh  was  designed 
to  supply  one  regiment  with  the  drugs  needed.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  how  often  the  kit  contained  every  item  on  the  list.  The 
Circular  specified  that  the  kit  contain: 

Five  tins  with  lids,  1  lb.  each:  Aluminis;  Camphorae;  Cerata  Sim- 
plicus;  Cerati  reslni;  Emplastrl  Cantharldis. 
five  tins  with  corks,  ly^  pints  each:  Alcoholls;  Copalbae;  Olel  011- 
vae;  Olei  Rlcinl;  Olei  Terebnthinae. 

Eleven  tins  with  covers:  Acacia,  1  lb.;  Capsicum,  %  lb.;  Magnesia 
Sulphatis,  1  lb.;  Potassae  Bitartris,  4  Oz.;  Pulverls  CinchonaeS* 
Pulveris  Lini,  1  lb.;  Pulverls  Rhel,  4  Oz.;  Quininae  Sulphatis, 
4  Oz.;  Sinapis  Nigrae,  1  lb.;  Sodae  Bicarbonatis,  1  lb.;  Sul- 
phuris  Loti,  1  lb. 

Six  H  pint  salt  mouth  bottles  8  Oz.  each:  Acid!  Tartaric! ;  Hydrargyri 
Chloride  Mitis;  Plumbi  Acetatis;  Potassil  Iodide;  Pulveris  Opii, 
4  Oz.;  Sodae  et  Potass  Tartratis. 

Eight  H  pint  tincture  bottles,  Vt  pound  each:  Chloroform!;  Liquoris 
Ammoniae;  Spiritus  Aetherls  Comp.;  Spirltus  Aetheris  Nitrici; 
Syrupus  Sclllae;  Tlncturae  Opii;  Tinturae  Opii  Camph.;  Vinl 
Colchici  Seminis. 

Four  salt  mouth  bottles,  2  Oz.  each:  Hydrargyr  cum  Cretae;  Pul¬ 
veris  Ipecacuanbae  et  Opii;  Zincl  Sulphuratis;  Pulveris  Aloes. 
Vials,  different  kinds,  2  Oz.  each:  Argent!  Nitratis  fused;  Antimonl 
et  Potass  Tartratis;  Ferri  et  Quininae  Citratis;  lodlnii;  Mor- 
phinae  Sulphatis,  %  Oz. 

Jars,  three,  Vt  pound  each:  Unguent!  Hydrargyr! ;  Unguent!  Hy- 
drargyri  Nitratis:  Massa  Pil.  Hydrargyr!. 

In  the  tray:  Bandages,  roller,  asso’d.  6  no.;  Emplastrl  Adhesive, 
1  Yd.;  Emplastrl  Icbtbyocollae,  1  Yd.;  Measures,  graduated, 
1  no.;  Mortar  and  Pestle,  1  no.;  Olei  Tlglii,  1  vial;  Pencils,  hair, 
%  d’z.;  Pilae  Cathartic  Comp.,  8  d’z.;  Pilae  Opii,  4  d’z.;  Scale 
and  Weights,  1  pa’r;  Spatulas,  2  no.;  Sponge,  1  Oz.;  Tiles, 
1  no.«> 


A  similar  list  of  drugs  was  also  compiled  for  use  in  the  hos¬ 


pitals.  Under  the  requirements 

Acetic  acid,  5  lbs. 

Hydrochloric  Acid,  8  lbs. 
Sulphuric  Acid,  8  lbs. 

Tartaric  Acid,  16  lbs. 

Arsenic,  5  Oz. 

Sulphuric  Ether,  16  lbs. 

Alcohol,  192  pints. 

Ammonia,  5  lbs. 

Silver  Nitrate,  8  Oz. 

Assafoetida.  32  Oz. 

Camphor,  16  lbs. 

Catechu,  5  lbs. 

Cera  alba,  16  lbs. 

Chloroform,  8  lbs. 


each  dispensary  was  to  contain: 

Copaiba,  40  lbs. 

Creosote,  16  Oz. 

Buchu  (FI.  Ex.),  8  lbs. 

Columbo,  8  lbs. 

Hyoscyamus,  16  Oz. 

Rhel,  8  Iba. 

Sarsaparilla,  16  lbs. 

Adhesive  plaster,  40  yds. 
Belladonna  Ext.,  16  Oz. 

Senna.  8  lbs. 

Valarlan,  64  Oz. 

Mercuric  Chloride,  6  Gms. 
Iodine,  16  Oz. 

Ammonia,  crude,  5  lbs. 


3!>.  Thi*  quantity  waa  (rivpn,  hut  thp  (hx-umpnt  waa  clnmaepd  at  thia  point, 
•lu.  This  list  is  not  consisti-nt  in  tlip  usp  of  thp  Latin  jfpnitlvp  oaap  for  thp 
drut;  nanips.  Spp  l'ult*sl  StatPa  .Mptlicul  Litirary  Uocumtnt  Hook,  132,  .'>50. 
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Magnesia  Oxide,  32  lbs.  Aloes,  32  Oz. 

Crude  (solvent)  Ether,  6  lbs.  Quinine  Sulphate,  80-100  Oz. 

M“?hine  sulphate,  16  drs.  Sugar  160  lbs 
Myrrha,  5  lbs.  Strychnine,  8  drs. 

Opium,  6  lbs.  Digitalis,  32  Oz. 

Cantbarldes,  16  Oz.  Mercury  Ointment,  8  lbs.41 

In  some  cases,  as  that  of  chloroform,  the  quantities  required 
would  be  inadequate,  but  w'ere  adjusted  to  conform  with  the 
shortage.  In  other  cases  large  quantities  were  required,  but  the 
shortages  of  these  were  such  that  much  smaller  amounts  at  best 
could  be  kept  on  hand. 

Having  secured  such  crude  indigenous  drugs  as  were  thought 
desirable,  the  next  problem  w-as  that  of  processing  the  drugs 
and  preparing  the  desirable  pharmaceuticals.  This  was  accomp¬ 
lished  by  establishing  manufacturing  plants  and  laboratories. 

Ill 

Pharmaceutical  Manufacturing  in  the  Confederacy 

When  the  agrarian  South  was  forced  to  go  into  large  scale 
pharmaceutical  manufacturing,  it  was  discovered  that  respective 
facilities  were  lacking.  The  processing  of  plant  drugs  was  not 
the  only  manufacturing  problem.  It  was  also  necessary  to  process 
an  earth  from  a  cave  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  that  was 
said  to  yield  300  pounds  of  epsom  salt  and  400  pounds  of  alum 
per  day.**  Plant  drugs,  however,  presented  by  far  the  greater 
problem. 

The  outstanding  need  was  that  for  whiskey,  alcohol,  and 
castor  oil.*’  Although  it  is  often  attested  that  there  was  never 
a  paucity  of  alcohol  or  whisey,**  these  products  were  in  such 
great  demand  that  full  attention  was  always  accorded  them.*® 
Since  alcoholic  products  were  not  on  the  list  of  items  to  be 
monopolized  by  the  armed  forces,*’  and  since  they  commanded 
such  high  prices,  privately  owned  distilleries  often  sold  their 
products  only  on  public  markets.  Unscrupulous  and  dishonest 

41.  Jacobd,  174. 

42.  Coulter,  Confrdrrate  Statra,  430. 

43.  JelTerson  D.  BraKft.  Louiaiann  tn  the  Confederacy  (Baton  Rouse,  1942), 
234. 

44.  J.  Tebault,  “Confederate  Rew.urcea.”  In  S.P.,  XXIV  (1902),  44-50. 

4.5.  Wyndbam  B.  Blanton,  Siedicine  in  Virfjinia  in  the  Kineteenth  Century 
(Richmond,  1933),  279;  Wm.  Taylor,  De  Quibua,  Diacouraea  and  Kaaaya  (Rich* 
mond,  1908),  274. 

40.  O.R.,  Fourth  S.'‘rie8,  III,  537. 
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distillers  soon  forced  the  government  to  build  its  own  distilleries; 
one  such  plant  was  operated  at  Salisbury,  N.  C.,  and  is  said  to 
have  produced  from  200  to  500  gallons  of  alcohol  per  day/^ 
Under  the  orders  and  directions  of  the  Surgeon-General  other 
factories  and  pharmaceutical  laboratories  were  constructed.** 
The  larger  of  these  were  located  at  Lincolnton,  N.  C;  Columbia 
and  Charleston,  S.  C.;  Atlanta  and  Macon,  Ga.;  Montgomery  and 
Mobile,  Ala.;  and  one  other  somewhere  in  Florida.*®  Louisiana 
established  state  laboratories  at  Clinton  and  Mt.  Lebanon.*® 
Abortive  efforts  to  produce  glass  bottles  in  Louisiana,  Alabama, 
and  South  Carolina  were  also  made.®^ 

Records  pertaining  to  these  projects  are  practically  non- 
existant,  but  it  is  known  that  the  eminent  geologist.  Dr.  Joseph 
LeConte,  who  had  been  General  Secretary  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  i860,  held  the 
position  of  director  of  the  Columbia  laboratory  until  he  was 
appointed  head  of  the  Nitre  and  Mining  Bureau.  Dr.  LeConte 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Chisolm.*®  The  Columbia  plant  is  known 
to  have  manufactured,  among  other  things,  alcohol,  silver  chloride, 
sulphuric  ether,  nitric  ether,  and  podophyllin  resin.** 

An  account  of  the  workings  of  the  plants  may  be  found  in  a 
personal  recount  by  Charles  Theodor  Mohr,  who  had  opened 
the  first  ^'Deutsche  Apotheke"  Shop  in  Mobile  in  1857.  Pharma¬ 
cist  Mohr  wrote: 

Just  as  soon  as  I  had  lain  the  foundation  for  secure  and  adequate 
gains,  this,  with  all  my  valuable  property,  was  thoroughly  shaken 
and  finally  destroyed  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  Without 
previous  warning  I  found  myself  in  Mobile  in  June  of  1861,  in  the 
new  Confederacy  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the  blockade 
of  Northern  ships.  This,  however,  through  necessity,  caused  us  to 
rely  upon  our  own  resources.  This  urgency  made  us  Individually 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  [relief]  of  the  army  with  hospital 
supplies,  and  the  government  requested  me  to  meet  the  challenge 
by  taking  an  active  part  in  the  direction  of  a  laboratory  for  the 
preparation  of  pharmaceuticals  and  indigenous  products.  I  agreed 
to  do  so.  There  was  no  lack  of  materials  for  the  construction  of 
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apparatus:  a  drug  grinding  mill,  a  steam  distillation  apparatus  and 
a  contrivance  for  the  production  of  high-grade  alcohol  from  corn 
whisky;  only  glass  vessels  for  the  laboratory  were  largely  absent. 
The  task  of  examining  the  medical  supplies  smuggled  in  through 
the  blockade  from  Europe,  like  opium,  morphine,  quinine,  and 
others,  was  also  assigned  to  me.B4 

Thus  it  is  apparent  from  this  that  the  goverriment  plants  serv'ed, 
for  the  most  part,  as  both  manufacturing  laboratories  and  as 
analytical  control  stations.  Not  only  were  those  drugs  smuggled 
through  the  blockade,  examined,  but  also  those  products  pre¬ 
pared  at  the  medical  purveying  depots,  as  indicated  by  a  notice 
to  W.  H.  Prioleau,  medical  purveyor  of  Macon,  Ga.®®  It  is  most 
regrettable  that  there  are  no  records  on  checking  drugs  or  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  procedures  and  results  of  the  examinations. 

Governor  Henry  F.  Allen  of  Louisiana  established  laboratories 
in  his  state  in  order  to  provide  the  people  with  medicinals.  The 
products  of  these  factories  were  sold  to  the  physicians  of  the 
state  at  cost  on  the  provision  that  they  would  be  given  to  the 
patients  at  no  increase  in  price.®®  The  state  legislature  appropri¬ 
ated  $500,000.00  for  the  establishment  of  the  two  laboratories. 

The  Clinton  plant  in  East  Feliciana  Parish  was  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  E.  de  Loney  and  W.  D.  Winter,  but  due  to 
its  location.  Federal  raids  hampered  its  successful  operation  con¬ 
siderably. 

The  Mt.  Lebanon  Female  College  on  eighty-four  acres  of 
ground  was  purchased  for  $6,400.00  by  the  state  and  converted 
into  a  manufacturing  laboratory.  Fortunately,  a  little  more  is 
known  about  the  Mt.  Lebanon  plant  than  the  one  at  Clinton. 
Dr.  Bartholomew  Egan  was  appointed  director  at  Mt.  Lebanon, 
and  in  February  of  1864  the  Governor  wrote  to  Dr.  Egan,  “You 
will  purchase  and  put  up  such  machinery,  as  you  may  think 
proper,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  suffering.  I  have 
this  matter  very  much  at  heart  and  wish  you  to  enter  at  once 
on  the  duties  of  your  office.  I  suggest  you  make  your  head¬ 
quarters  at  Minden  and  immediately  advertise  for  indigenous 
barks,  roots,  herbs.  ...”  Dr.  Egan  followed  the  Governor’s 
advice  and  issued  a  circular  calling  for  indigenous  plants;  un¬ 
fortunately  the  circular  has  not  been  located.  The  laboratory 
employed,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  workers  to  gather  crude 

54.  Pharmaeeutiache  Rundthau.  V,  No.  2  Feb.,  1887,  10.  Translated  from 
the  German  original. 
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drugs,  a  chemist,  a  manufacturer  of  castor  oil,  a  distiller,  a 
potter,  two  coopers,  and  an  overseer  of  turpentine  production. 
Twenty-nine  Negroes  were  also  pressed  into  seiA'ice.'^^  Dr. 
Fgan  reported  that  the  opium  he  had  collected  from  native  white 
poppies  was  equal  to  the  regular  commercial  grade.  He  did  not, 
however,  so  far  as  is  known,  state  the  basis  for  this  judgment. 

Of  the  private  manufacturing  plants,  there  seem  to  have  been 
few,  if  any.  Single  products  were,  however,  manufactured  by 
individuals.  There  is  recorded  that  castor  beans  were  grown  and 
the  oil  manufactured  by  J.  VV.  VV'illis  of  Forest  Grove,  La.,  whose 
father  was  engaged  in  the  same  business  in  Georgia.®* 

The  manufactured  pharmaceutical  products  brought  relief 
to  the  armies.  Dr.  Porcher  seems  to  confirm  Dr.  Fgan’s  report 
on  the  value  of  opium  made  from  native  poppies.  He  is  said 
to  have  analy  zed  five  grams  of  the  material  and  found  it  of  good 
quality.®®  The  Surgeon-General’s  Office  sent  out  questionnaires 
to  determine  the  number  of  deaths  from  the  locally  produced 
crude  chloroform.®®  Dr.  Hunter  McGuire®*  in  commenting  upon 
the  results  of  the  inquiry®^  states  that  over  15,000  (according 
to  Prout  40,000)  administrations  were  made  without  a  single  fa¬ 
tality  from  the  chloroform  itself.®® 

In  commenting  upon  these  pharmaceuticals  one  surgeon  wrote 
Normally  we  were  short  of  medicines,  and,  generally,  they  were  of 
the  commonest  kinds.  At  times,  however,  we  were  well  supplied, 
and  with  excellent  preparations.  .  .  .  The  Confederate  pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  laboratories  worked  industriously,  but  under  great  disadvan¬ 
tages,  and  their  output  was,  in  many  directions,  not  surpassingly 
excellent.  Among  other  things  they  made  blue  mass.  This  would 
have  been  a  satisfactory  product  could  its  components  have  man¬ 
aged  to  keep  themselves  in  harmonious  Juxtaposition;  but,  as  it 
was,  it  would  not  be  long  after  the  mass  reached  us  before  the  mer¬ 
cury  seceeded  from  the  rest.  .  . 

Indigenous  plant  products  or  earth  were  not  the  only  source 
of  medicines  in  the  Confederacy.  A  great  many  important  drugs 
were,  as  they  had  to  be,  imported. 
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The  Flags  of  the  Confederacy 

By  E.  Merton  Coulter* 

The  Confederate  flag  is  displayed  today  probably  more  widely 
than  it  ever  was  during  the  lifetime  of  the  nation  it  represented. 
Certainly  in  the  day  of  the  Confederacy  it  did  not  have  the 
currency  in  the  North  which  it  now  has.  And  despite  the  foolish 
fears  of  some  unbalanced  critics  of  the  present  national  scene, 
the  flag’s  vogue  is  not  the  outcropping  of  a  dark  conspiracy  to 
subvert  the  United  States  government.  It  is,  of  course,  merely 
one  of  those  fads,  which  the  American  people  eagerly  like 
to  grab  up  and  promote  and  then  drop  as  quickly.  Most  of  those 
who  wave  the  Confederate  flag  have  no  notion  of  what  the 
Confederacy  stood  for  and  only  the  haziest  ideas  of  how  it 
came  into  existence.  When  the  football  fans  tire  of  flying  it 
and  its  commercial  promoters  see  their  markets  drying  up,  the 
Confederate  flag  will  recede  to  the  respectability  of  its  his¬ 
torical  significance. 

A  flag  represents  a  nation’s  honor  and  conscience,  as  well 
as  its  sovereignty  and  independence.  Though  the  Confederacy 
never  gained  its  independence,  it  possessed  honor,  a  conscience, 
and  sovereignty;  and  during  its  four  years  of  existence  it  car¬ 
ried  its  flag  to  the  seven  seas  and  on  land  north  to  Gettysburg. 
Flags,  like  nations  which  thev’  represent,  grow;  they  do  not 
spring  forth  full  grown  in  their  final  form.  The  evolution  of 
the  British  and  American  flags  are  good  examples— and  the  Con¬ 
federate  flag  is  another  instance.  It  took  centuries  for  England 
to  produce  her  present  flag;  the  United  States  spent  decades 
in  agreeing  on  the  final  form  of  her  “Stars  and  Stripes’’;  the 
Confederacy^  spent  its  whole  life  span  in  trying  to  decide  on  a 
flag,  almost  as  relentlessly  as  it  did  in  battling  for  its  independence. 

During  its  short  life  the  Confederacy  had  many  flags— na¬ 
tional  flags,  battle  flags,  naval  flags,  revenue  flags,  hospital 
flags,  flags  of  truce,  regimental  flags,  state  flags,  and  the  threats 
of  a  black  flag.  Though  the  national  and  battle  flags  are  of  chief 

•Mr.  Coulter  In  a  profesaor  of  history  In  the  Cnlverslt.v  of  Georitia.  This 
article  was  oriKlnnlly  iiubllshed,  without  documentation.  In  The  Ororgia  Reviito 
(Athens.  l!*47-(.  VI,  1  (Spring.  IW.ia).  39-4S*.  It  Is  here  reprinted,  with  foot¬ 
note  citations  to  sources  of  Information,  by  permission  of  Dr.  John  O.  Eldson, 
t^ltor  of  the  Kerietc. 
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interest  here,  it  is  appropriate  that  brief  attention  be  given  to 
these  other  flags.  The  black  flag  was  never  raised,  but  the 
threat  of  it  was  raised  when  it  seemed  that  Lincoln’s  Emancipa¬ 
tion  Proclamation  might  turn  the  war  into  a  servile  insurrection. 
Happily  neither  the  black  flag  nor  the  black  insurrection  ma¬ 
terialized.  On  seceding,  some  of  the  states  which  at  that  time 
had  flags,  changed  them  and  others  adopted  flags  for  the  first 
time.  Georgia  when  she  occupied  the  Augusta  Arsenal  three 
days  after  seceding  supplanted  the  Stars  and  Stripes  with  a  flag 
consisting  of  a  white  field  with  a  red  star  in  the  center,  but 
this  was  not  a  flag  officially  adopted  by  the  state.  South  Carolina 
adopted  a  red  banner  with  a  blue  cross  at  right  angles  con¬ 
taining  fifteen  stars  (for  the  fifteen  slave  states).  On  one  of  the 
two  fields  next  the  staff  was  a  palmetto  and  on  the  other  a 
crescent.  Louisiana  after  toying  with  a  pelican  flag  adopted 
one  with  thirteen  stripes,  the  first  eight  being  blue  and  white 
and  the  next  five  being  red  and  white.  In  the  upper  left  comer 
was  a  red  union  with  a  yellow  star  in  the  center.  Other  states 
adopted  other  devises.  As  the  states  considered  themselves  inde¬ 
pendent  republics  before  the  Confederacy  combined  them  into 
a  central  government  in  February  of  i86i,  they  felt  that  flags 
were  called  for  by  their  independent  existence.^ 

Some  of  the  states  which  did  not  immediately  adopt  flags  on 
seceding  accepted  by  general  consent  as  symbols  certain  em¬ 
blems.  There  was  unfurled  in  the  Florida  secession  convention 
a  flag  consisting  of  a  white  field  with  three  blue  stars,  represent¬ 
ing  the  states  which  had  seceded  by  that  time'-*;  and  the  Mississippi 
secession  convention  almost  went  into  hysterics  as  a  blue  nag 
with  a  white  star  in  the  center  was  displayed— the  Bonnie  Blue 
Flag.  It  was  this  flag  which  became  famous  not  because  of  it 
having  been  borne  on  battlefields  but  because  Harry  McCarthy, 
the  well-known  Irish  comedian  of  the  Confederacy,  wrote  and 
w  idelv  sang  the  song  of  the  same  name,  which  was  second  only 
to  “Dixie”  in  popularity.^ 

Regimental  flags  in  their  designs  were  almost  as  numerous 

1.  0«>r>r*'  H**nr.v  FreMe,  Oriotn  and  //intorjf  nf  the  American  Flag  ...  (2 
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as  were  these  units,  themselves.  In  many  cases  the  designs  came 
out  of  the  imaginations  of  the  ladies  whose  nimble  fingers  made 
the  flags,  and  these  same  ladies  awarded  to  themselves  the  addi¬ 
tional  honor  of  presenting  the  flags  to  the  regiments  in  speeches 
on  which  they  worked  as  lovingly  as  they  did  on  the  flags.*  In 
some  cases  these  flags  were  consecrated  in  churches  as  the  regi¬ 
ments  were  about  to  march  away  to  war.*  A  Georgia  regiment 
bore  a  flag  with  a  cotton  boll  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  the 
state  seal  and  the  date  on  which  the  state  seceded— January  19, 
1861.  On  the  flag  of  another  Georgia  regiment  was  a  great  stalk 
of  cotton  surrounded  by  stars.  A  company  of  Irishmen  (the 
Emerald  Guards)  from  Alabama  had  on  one  side  of  its  flag 
a  full-length  figure  of  Washington  and  on  the  other  a  harp  en¬ 
circled  in  a  wreath  of  shamrocks  with  the  legends  “Erin-go- 
Bragh”  (Ireland  forever)  and  “Faugh-a-ballagh”  (clear  the  way). 
The  flag  of  another  Confederate  regiment  had  on  one  side  a 
cross  with  twelve  stars  and  on  the  other  a  palmetto.® 

Flags  of  truce  were,  of  course,  \\  hire;  hospital  flags  were  yellow 
but  smallpox  pesthouses  flew  a  white  flag,  and  the  first  revenue 
flag  was  made  up  of  three  perpendicular  bars,  the  one  next 
the  staff  was  blue  containing  seven  stars  (for  the  states  which 
had  at  that  time  seceded),  the  next  white,  and  the  outer  bar  was 
red. 

The  flag  that  represented  the  Confederacy  on  land  and  sea 
was,  of  course,  the  national  flag  and  it  was  this  flag  which  the 
people  of  Civil  War  days  as  well  as  later  knew.  There  were 
three  separate  national  flags  and  one  battle  flag  during  the  short 
life-span  of  the  Confederacy.  One  of  the  first  concerns  of  the 
Montgomery  Convention,  which  organized  the  Confederacy, 
was  the  adoption  of  a  flag  to  be  the  symbol  of  this  new  nation 
then  aborning.  On  February  9,  1861,  the  day  on  which  the  Con¬ 
vention  elected  Jefferson  Davis  president  and  Alexander  H. 
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Stephens  vice  president  of  the  Confederacy,  it  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  select  a  flag.  William  Porcher  Aliles  of  South  Carolina 
was  made  chairman.  Flag  designs  had  already  begun  to  come 
in  and  for  the  next  month  a  flood  of  suggestions  and  designs 
almost  inundated  the  committee.  Everyone  from  school  girls 
to  octegenarians  seemed  to  have  developed  an  idea  as  to  what 
the  flag  should  be  like,  and  they  were  not  loathe  to  inform  the 
committee  of  it.  These  suggested  designs  fell  into  two  general 
groups:  those  that  were  adaptations  of  the  United  States  flag 
and  those  which  were  complete  departures  from  it,  “very 
elaborate,  complicated,  or  fantastical.” 

There  was  a  widespread  feeling,  not  surprising,  that  the  new 
flag  should  be  as  much  like  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  possible,  and 
still  be  different  enough  to  be  another  flag.  This  same  feeling 
was  to  lead  to  the  adoption  for  the  Confederacy  of  a  constitution 
almost  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  United  States  constitution.  To 
those  not  versed  in  the  uses  of  a  flag,  and  most  were  not,  why 
not  a  copy  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  which  Americans  generally 
had  long  felt  was  the  most  beautiful  flag  in  existence.  Must 
Southerners  give  up  this  priceless  symbol  to  have  another  gov¬ 
ernment?  Some  would  rather  return  to  the  Union  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.^  As  an  example  of  clinging  to  the  United  States 
flag,  a  design  came  to  the  committee  from  New  Orleans  which 
was  an  exact  copy  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  except  that  the 
blue  union  in  the  upper  left  corner  containing  the  stars  was 
changed  to  a  blue  bar  all  the  way  down  next  to  the  staff  to  con¬ 
tain  one  star  for  each  state  which  should  form  the  Confederacy.** 
In  fact.  Walker  Brooke,  a  delegate  from  Mississippi,  introduced 
a  resolution  instructing  the  committee  to  select  a  flag  as  similar 
as  possible  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  I  he; ,  was  such  an  outburst 
of  opposition  to  Brooke's  resolution  that  he  withdrew  it.  Miles, 
the  chairman  of  the  flag  committee,  was  especially  hostile  to  the 
idea,  saying  that  from  the  davs  of  his  youth  he  had  detested  the 
United  States  flag  as  the  emblem  of  a  hostile  government.** 

Finally  on  March  4  the  committee  made  its  report  and  its 
recommendations  for  a  Confederate  flag.  Most  of  the  report  was 

7.  Athens  (Oa.>  Southern  Watchman,  January  U,  1801. 

8.  The  writer  of  thla  article  poitHeH>*eii  the  oriKinal.  , 
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I.  48;  .Montgomery  (Ala.)  Weekly  Mail,  February  15,  1861;  I'reble,  Origin  and 
Ilittory  of  the  American  Flag,  II,  503. 
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an  argument  against  those  designs  similar  to  the  United  States 
flag.  Why  should  a  new  nation  want  to  pilfer  the  flag  of  the 
nation  from  which  it  was  separating?  Did  the  new  American 
government  in  the  Revolutionary  War  try  to  adopt  the  British 
flag?  Said  the  committee,  “There  is  no  propriety  in  retaining 
the  ensign  of  a  government,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  States 
composing  this  Confederacy,  had  become  so  oppressive  and 
injurious  to  their  interests  as  to  require  their  separation  from  it. 
It  is  idle  to  talk  of  ‘keeping’  the  flag  of  the  United  States  when 
we  have  voluntarily  seceded  from  them.  It  is  superfluous  to 
dwell  upon  the  practical  difficulties  which  would  flow  from 
the  fact  of  two  distinct  and  probably  hostile  governments,  both 
employing  the  same  or  very  similar  flags.  It  would  be  a  po¬ 
litical  and  military  solecism.”  As  both  Liberia  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands  (Hawaiian)  had  adopted  flags  similar  to  the  United 
States  flag,  it  seemed  an  “additional,  if  not  in  itself  a  conclusive, 
reason”  why  the  Confederacy  should  not  do  so.  There  should 
be  “no  inclination  to  borrow,  at  second  hand,  what  had  been 
pilfered  and  appropriated  by  a  free  Negro  community  and  a 
race  of  savages.”  The  committee  then  stated  what  it  felt  a  flag 
should  be  like:  “A  flag  should  be  simple,  readily  made,  and, 
above  all,  capable  of  being  made  up  in  bunting.  It  should  be 
different  from  the  flag  of  any  other  country,  place,  or  people. 
It  should  be  significant.  It  should  be  readily  distinguishable  at 
a  distance.  The  colors  should  be  well  contrasted  and  durable, 
and  lastly,  and  not  the  least  important  point,  it  should  be  ef¬ 
fective  and  handsome.”  The  flag  which  the  committee  was  now 
recommending  would  fit  this  description,  and  its  three  colors, 
red,  w'lrite,  and  blue  were  “the  true  republican  colors.”  They 
were  “emblematic  of  the  three  great  virtues— of  valor,  purity, 
and  truth.” 

And  this  is  the  committee’s  description  of  the  flag  it  recom¬ 
mended,  which  came  to  be  called  the  “Stars  and  Bars”:  It  “shall 
consist  of  a  red  field  with  a  white  space  extending  horizontally 
through  the  center,  and  equal  in  width  to  one-third  the  width 
of  the  flag.  The  red  space  above  and  below  to  be  of  the  same 
width  as  the  white.  The  union  blue  extending  down  through 
the  white  space  and  stopping  at  the  lower  red  space.  In  the 
center  of  the  union  a  circle  of  white  stars  corresponding  in  num¬ 
ber  with  the  States  in  the  Confederacy.”  If  this  flag  were  adopted 
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the  committee  hoped  that  “long  may  it  wave  over  a  brave,  a 
free,  and  a  virtuous  people.  May  the  career  of  the  Confederacy, 
whose  duty  it  will  then  be  to  support  and  defend  it,  be  such 
as  to  endear  it  to  our  children’s  children,  as  the  flag  of  a  loved, 
because  a  just  and  benign,  government,  and  the  cherished  symbol 
of  its  valor,  purity,  and  truth.’’*® 

This  report  and  recommendation  was  merely  entered  upon 
the  journal  but  so  anxious  were  the  Confederate  leaders  to  raise 
a  national  flag  over  the  capitol  building  in  Montgomery  on 
the  very  day  and  at  the  very  hour,  if  possible,  when  Lincoln 
would  in  Washington  be  giving  his  inaugural  address,  that  they 
considered  this  recommended  flag  sufficiently  official  for  the 
purpose.  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb,  a  member  of  the  Convention 
from  Georgia,  wrote  his  wife  on  this  day  that  plans  were  to 
have  the  flag  “raised  while  Lincoln  was  delivering  his  inaugural 
and  have  it  saluted  as  the  new  flag  of  the  Confederacy  of  the 
South.’’**  A  flag  was  immediately  made  (by  a  lady,  no  doubt, 
but  no  Betsy  Ross  of  the  Confederacy  has  risen  in  later  years 
to  claim  the  honor),  and  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  with 
bands  playing  and  a  seven-gun  salute  the  flag  was  hoisted  over 
the  capitol  by  Miss  Tyler,  a  granddaughter  of  former  President 
John  Tyler.**  Within  a  short  time  the  Stars  and  Bars  was  in 
plentiful  supply,  to  be  borne  in  processions  and  parades,  to  be 
flown  from  housetops  and  flagpoles,  and  to  be  carried  into 
battle. 

But  what  seems  to  have  soon  been  forgotten  by  contemporaries 
and  never  known  by  subsequent  generations  is  the  fact  that 
this  flag  was  never  actually  adopted  by  the  Convention  in  Mont¬ 
gomery,  by  any  subsequent  congress  of  the  Confederacy,  or  by 
any  other  competent  authority.  The  only  official  standing  it 
had  was  that  it  had  been  recommended  by  a  committee  of  the 
Montgomery  Convention  and  that  this  recommendation  had 
simply  been  entered  on  the  journal  of  that  body.  But  as  the 
Confederate  government  at  this  time  was  provisional  and  would 
remain  so  until  February  22,  1862,  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  general  understanding  that  the  Stars  and  Bars/  was  merely 

10.  Journ/Tt  0/  the  Cnngreet  of  the  Confederate  Staten,  I,  101-102.  For  a 
coiiKrPBHioiial  hlHtory  of  tho  flag,  hop  ibid.,  40.  42.  43.  45.  47.  48,  51.  54,  56.  70, 
73.  77,  86.  8!».  1*0.  113,  2.59,  433,  544,  .569,  630,  6.36.  678,  718,  729,  735, 
736.  743,  758.  771.  783.  793. 

11.  In  Thomaa  R.  R.  Cobb  Pappra  (typpecripta)  In  the  Univeralty  of  OeorKla 
Library. 

12.  MontKompry  Weekly  Hail  March,  8,  1861. 
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a  provisional  flag  for  a  provisional  government;  and  in  fact  on 
February  14,  1862,  this  Convention,  which  had  early  in  its 
career  transformed  itself  into  a  provisional  congress,  passed  a 
resolution  “That  it  is  proper  that  the  decision  of  a  flag  for  the 
permanent  Government  be  left  to  the  Congress  under  that 
Government  about  to  assemble.”^* 

But  in  the  meantime,  though  this  flag  seems  to  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  provisional  congress  as  provisionally  adopted,  a 
movement  was  gaining  momentum  to  supplant  the  Stars  and 
Bars  with  a  flag  that  looked  less  like  the  United  States  flag. 
In  fact.  Miles,  who  had  never  liked  the  Stars  and  Bars,  offered 
a  resolution  on  August  28,  1861,  to  instruct  the  flag  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  changing  the  flag  “to  make  it 
more  distinctive  and  more  distinguished  from  the  flag  of  the 
United  States.”**  And  now  a  new  wave  of  designs  swept  in  on 
the  committee,  until  it  finally  decided  to  leave  the  question  to 
the  permanent  congress,  as  previously  noted. 

The  cause  for  this  sudden  move  to  change  the  flag  grew  out 
of  the  First  Battle  of  Manassas  (Bull  Run  to  the  Federals).  In  the 
smoke  and  fury  of  that  engagement,  the  Stars  and  Bars  and  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  looked  so  much  alike  that  it  was  difficult 
at  times  to  determine  from  the  flag  which  units  were  Con¬ 
federate  and  which  Federal.  It  led  each  side  to  charge  the  other 
with  having  used  each  others  flags  for  purposes  of  deception. 
And  particularly  a  unit  in  this  battle  which  turned  out  to  be 
Confederate  and  which  brought  victory  to  the  Confederates, 
was  for  a  time  anxiously  viewed  by  both  sides,  each  hoping 
it  to  be  their  own.  Out  of  this  situation  across  the  famous  Con¬ 
federate  Battle  Flag,  sometimes  called  the  Southern  Cross  (but 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  heavenly  constellation  Southern 
Cross  which  could  be  seen  nowhere  in  the  Confederacy),  the 
flag  which  is  so  widely  waved  today  and  generally  considered 
the  national  flag  of  the  Confederacy. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  both  General  P.  G.  T.  Bauregard 
and  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  decided  that  the  Stars  and  Bars 
should  no  longer  be  used  by  the  Confederate  armies  under  their 
commands.  General  Johnston  tried  to  equip  the  army  in  Northern 

13.  Journal  of  the  Oonorriut  of  the  Confederate  State$,  1,  823. 

14.  Ibid.,  433.  The  editor  of  the  Southern  Literary  Ue$»enger  (Richmond,  Va.), 
volume  34  (January.  18fi2),  page  <57,  said  that  everybody  was  tired  of  looklnK 
at  the  Stara  and  Bara,  which  reaemhled  the  Yankee  flag — “and  that  la  enough 
to  make  It  utterly  deteatable."  , 
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Virginia  with  the  flags  of  the  states  from  which  the  troops  came, 
but  it  was  found  that  these  flags  were  unavailable  except  for  the 
state  of  V'^irginia.  General  Beauregard  thought  the  solution  lay 
in  supplanting  the  Stars  and  Bars  with  another  Confederate  flag 
and  in  pursuance  of  the  idea  he  wrote  to  Miles  of  the  flag  com¬ 
mittee  to  have  the  provisional  congress  act.  Miles  replied  on 
August  27  (1861)  that  he  too  thought  that  the  Stars  and  Bars 
should  be  changed  and  that  he  had  never  favored  its  adoption. 
He  felt  that  the  question  of  a  new  flag  should  be  left  to  the 
congress  of  the  permanent  government,  which  would  come  into 
existence  the  next  years.  Thereupon  Johnston  and  Beauregard, 
with  General  Gustavus  W.  Smith  in  charge  of  the  troops  in 

the  Shenandoah  agreeing,  decided  to  devise  a  battle  flag  of 

their  own.  Many  designs  were  submined  to  this  group  of  gen¬ 
erals  and  the  one  finally  chosen  in  September  was  the  flag  that 
Miles  had  originally  urged  on  Congress  instead  of  the  Stars  and 
Bars,  though  Colonel  j.  B.  Walton  of  the  Louisiana  VV^ashington 
Artillery  submitted  a  design  much  like  the  Miles  model  and  in 

later  years  claimed  the  honor  of  designing  the  famous  Con¬ 

federate  Battle  Flag.‘® 

This  flag  was  to  be  a  square  on  the  instance  of  General  John¬ 
ston,  four  feet  by  four  for  infantr\',  three  by  three  for  artillery, 
and  two  and  a  half  by  two  and  a  half  for  cavalry.  It  was  a  red 
field,  across  which  from  corner  to  corner  ran  a  St.  Andrew’s 
cross,  in  blue,  in  which  were  set  thirteen  white  stars.  I'he  blue 
cross  was  separated  from  the  red  field  by  a  small  white  fillet 
or  border.  This  flag  was  never  used  as  the  national  flag  but 
soon  came  to  be  carried  in  all  the  Confederate  armies  and  to 
be  honored  and  loved  both  by  soldiers  and  civilians  as  the  flag 
of  the  Confederacy.  Likewise  it  was  never  used  on  ships  at  sea 
as  it  could  not  be  reversed  as  a  sign  of  distress,  since  it  was  the 
same  in  either  position.  Like  the  Stars  and  Bars,  this  flag  was 
never  adopted  by  congress;  but  the  War  Department  issued  it  to 
the  troops  and  thereby  gave  its  approval.  The  flag  was  used  after 
the  First  Battle  of  Manassas  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
war.  I  he  navy  continued  to  use  the  Stars  and  Bars  until  a  na¬ 
tional  flag  was  adopted. 

On  February'  18,  1862,  the  congress  of  the  permanent  gov¬ 
ernment  met  in  Richmond  and  before  the  end  of  the  month 

15.  Preble,  Origin  and  IIi$tory  of  the  American  Flag,  II,  512-17. 
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each  house  bad  appointed  three  members  to  serve  on  a  joint 
flag  committee.  And  now  for  almost  the  next  year  and  a  half 
the  question  of  a  new  Confederate  flag  was  threshed  out.  An¬ 
other  flood  of  designs  came  down  upon  the  committee,  but  by 
this  time  there  was  no  one  left  in  the  Confederacy  who  wanted 
anything  similar  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes.^®  As  the  Richmond 
Daily  IDispatch  said,  the  Stars  and  Bars  was  a  terrible  parody 
on  the  United  States  flag,  which  all  good  Confederates  despised, 
and,  therefore,  the  Stars  and  Bars  was  coming  to  be  universally 
disliked.”  To  some  it  now  looked  more  like  a  pair  of  suspenders 
than  a  flag.*®  To  take  its  place,  new  and  fantastic  designs  were 
being  suggested  on  all  sides— anything  to  get  away  from  a  flag 
that  looked  like  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Some  would  discard  the 
colors  red,  white,  and  blue  from  the  new  flag  and  even  have 
no  suggestive  stars.  All  sorts  of  designs  came  in  to  the  congres¬ 
sional  committees,  snakes,  beehives,  temples  of  liberty,  the  phoe¬ 
nix  bird  rising  from  a  bed  of  flames,  cotton  bolls,  magnolia 
trees,  the  heavenly  constellation  of  the  Southern  Cross  (stars 
though  they  were)— nothing  seemed  to  escape  the  imagination 
of  someone.  One  editor  suggested  a  white  flag  with  a  black 
horse  on  it— a  fit  symbol  for  the  equestrian  South.*® 

Another  design  that  would  get  away  from  the  Yankee  colors 
as  well  as  the  Yankee  stars  and  stripes  was  a  white  field  with 
a  black  bar  running  diagonally  from  the  upper  left  comer  to 
the  bottom  right.  This  was  held  to  be  very  appropriate  for  the 
Confederacy,  as  black  represented  the  etema*  principle  of  Negro 
slavery  and  white  represented  the  ruling  class.^®  Another  design 
much  talked  about  represented  a  field  divided  into  four  parts  by 
lines  running  diagonally  from  the  upper  comers  to  the  lower 
comers.  The  upper  and  lower  triangles  thus  made  were  to  be 
white  and  the  triangles  on  the  ends  were  to  be  red.  In  the  center 
where  the  lines  would  cross  there  should  be  a  blue  shield  in  the 
midst  of  which  a  yellow  sun  with  rays,  representing  the  states, 
bursting  out  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  shield.  The  whole  flag 
was  to  be  surrounded  by  a  blue  border  except  for  the  edge  next 


16.  For  the  further  eonirroaiional  history  of  the  flair,  see  Journal  of  the 
Congrets  of  the  Confederate  Btatee,  II,  18,  20,  25,  61,  82.  84,  95,  99,  110,  127, 
156;  V.  11,  19.  22,  26.  29.  81.  88,  103,  104,  122,  130,  151.  164,  181,  204,  208,  234. 

17.  Kichmond  <Va.)  Daily  Diepatch,  January  24,  1862. 

18.  Kichmond  (Va.)  Daily  Examiner,  May  2,  1863. 

19.  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Mercury,  February  14,  1862,  quotini;  the  Richmond 
Examiner.  See  also  Jackson  (Miss.)  Weekly  Ui$$i$$ippian,  February  26,  1862. 

20.  Charleston  Utreury,  March  6,  1862. 
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the  It  will  be  noted  that  this  design  mildly  suggested  the 

Battle  Flag;  and  yet  one  much  more  similar  and  yet  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  was  reported  by  the  flag  committee  on  April  19,  1862, 
to  the  House  and  Senate  for  adoption.  It  represented  a  white 
St.  Andrew’s  cross  set  upon  a  red  field,  running  diagonally  from 
upper  to  lower  comers;  but  in  the  center  where  the  lines  of 
the  cross  would  meet  there  should  be  set  a  Norman  shield  of  blue 
and  in  the  center  of  it  a  yellow  sun  with  rays  representing  the 
states  of  the  Confederacy.  The  committee  justified  its  recom¬ 
mendation  of  this  design  on  the  grounds  that  it  resembled  the 
flag  of  no  other  nation;  that  its  distinct  colors  made  it  discern¬ 
ible  at  a  great  distance;  that  it  was  simple  and  easy  to  make; 
that  it  represented  good  heraldry;  that  the  red  field  represented 
“martial  prowess,  boldness,  courage,  valor”;  that  the  cross  was 
an  “emblem  of  progress  and  strength,  its  white  indicating  purity, 
innocence,  and  gentleness”;  that  the  blue  of  the  shield  repre¬ 
sented  “justice,  faith,  perseverance,  and  vigilance”;  and  that  the 
sun  manifested  “the  dominion,  generosity,  and  stability  of  the 
Confederaev'.”  The  commitee  took  pride  in  the  fact  that  the 
absence  of  stars  in  the  design  was  “a  manifestation  of  our  entire 
and  absolute  severance  from  the  ‘United  States’  and  the  com¬ 
plete  annihilation  of  every  sentiment  indicating  the  faintest  hope 
of  reconstniction.”  Consideration  of  this  report  was  postponed 
and  it  slept  the  final  sleep  of  the  dead,  never  to  be  resurrected.^^ 
And  now  for  a  year  and  more  the  committee  continued  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  consider  designs  for  a  Confederate  flag. 

Finally  on  April  22,  1863,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  adopting 
a  flag  consisting  of  a  white  field  with  the  battle  flag  as  the 
union  (in  the  upper  left  corner)  to  be  square  and  coming  down 
the  staff  two-thirds  of  the  way.  A  blue  bar  one-third  of  the 
width  of  the  flag  should  divide  the  field  lengthwise  through  the 
middle.  This  bill  reached  the  House  on  May  ist,  and  when 
first  taken  up  was  laid  on  the  table.  But  later  the  same  day  the 
bill  was  recalled  for  further  discussion.  Julian  Hartridge  of  Geor¬ 
gia  moved  to  omit  the  blue  bar  and  Charles  M.  Conrad  of 
Louisiana,  agreeing  with  Hartridge  on  omitting  the  blue  bar, 
moved  that  a  red  bar  one-tenth  the  width  of  the  flag  should 
surround  it  except  around  the  union  (which  was  already  red). 

21.  Ibid. 

22.  Journal  of  the  Cnnorent  of  the  Confederate  Statee,  II,  195;  V,  272-73. 
Spe  also  rharlcatoD  Mercury,  April  21,  1862. 
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The  House  adopted  these  changes;  but  immediately  William  G. 
Swan  of  Tennessee  moved  that  just  the  battle  flag  itself  be  the 
flag  of  the  Confederacy.  This  amendment  was  defeated.  Other 
moves  to  change  the  design  and  to  postpone  consideration  of 
the  question  altogether  were  defeated.  And  finally  on  this  same 
day  (.May  i,  1863)  on  motion  of  Peter  W.  Gar\^  of  Texas  the 
Confederate  flag  was  adopted  in  its  final  form,  which  was  the 
design  adopted  by  the  Senate  amended  by  omitting  the  blue 
bar  and  adding  the  dimension  of  the  length  in  relation  to  the 
width  as  described  below.  This  was,  then,  the  first  flag  of  the 
Confederacy  ever  adopted  by  act  of  Congress.  It  was  to  be  a 
white  field  twice  as  long  as  wide  and  the  union  was  the  battle 
flag.  In  this  incidental  way  the  battle  flag  was  finally  made  of¬ 
ficial  by  Congress.  The  stars  in  the  union  were  to  be  /ive-pointed 
and  to  correspond  in  number  to  the  states  in  the  Confederacy. 
This  was  the  last  day  of  the  third  session,  and  Congress  ordered 
that  a  flag  be  made  to  be  raised  over  the  capitol  building  at  noon 
on  the  first  day  of  the  next  session,  which  turned  out  to  be 
December  7,  1863.2®  The  Stars  and  Bars  was  now  officially 
dropped,  but,  of  course,  the  battle  flag  continued  to  be  used. 

But  naturally  flying  this  new  flag  was  not  put  off  until  it 
could  be  officially  raised  over  a  new  session  of  Congress.  It  was 
immediately  broken  out  on  land  and  sea,  and  at  first  seemed 
to  be  universally  admired.  On  May  17th  it  was  thrown  to  the 
breeze  from  the  ramparts  of  Fort  Sumter,  but  ten  days  before, 
it  had  been  hoisted  on  the  ironclaid  Atlanta,  and  subsequently 
it  was  carried  by  Confederate  raiders  and  blockade  runners  onto 
the  high  seas  and  finally  carried  around  the  world  by  the 
Shenandoah. 

But  it  was  very  evident  that  the  new  flag  lacked  much  of 
being  ideal.  Its  length  was  far  too  long  for  its  width,  making 
it  ungainly  in  appearance  and  difficult  to  fly  even  in  a  stiff  breeze. 
As  a  resit  it  was  generally  limp  around  the  flagstaff  and  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  except  white,  suggesting  a  flag  of  truce  or,  as 
some  critics  liked  to  say,  a  table  cloth.  When  a  strong  wind 
might  straighten  it  out,  its  great  white  field  against  the  sky  and 
clouds  made  it  difficult  to  see  and  the  part  that  could  be  best 

2.S.  Journal  of  the  Congret*  of  the  Confederate  8tate»,  II,  203.  20.'i ;  III.  17, 
19.  21.  44,  65.  315,  326,  418,  420,  422;  IV.  3.50,  359,  380,  381,  415.  470;  VI,  23. 
38,  39.  40,  45.  47.  50,  56.  73.  140,  183,  400.  408,  424.  475,  476-78,  483,  485; 
JampH  M.  Matthews,  comp.,  Public  lyOWB  of  the  Confederate  8tatra  of  America, 
Pa»»ed  at  the  Third  8e»tion  of  the  Pir»t  Congrete ;t8SS  (Richmond,  18^),  163. 
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seen  (the  union)  might  well  be  confused  with  the  British  flag. 
Furthermore  it  was  easily  soiled.^* 

So,  very  soon,  the  discussions  of  a  new  flag  were  to  begin 
all  over  again,  in  Congress  and  out.  New  designs  and  suggestions 
were  now  coming  in  again  to  a  new  congressional  flag  committee; 
and  even  when  it  was  evident  to  all  that  the  sun  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy  was  fast  sinking.  Congress  was  almost  as  much  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  adoption  of  a  new  flag  as  it  was  in  trying  to 
keep  the  ship  of  state  afloat.  The  new  flag  finally  agreed  upon 
was  only  a  slight  amendment  of  the  existing  one,  but  most  of 
the  objections  to  the  old  flag  seem  to  have  been  well  met.  To 
prevent  it  from  being  mistaken  for  a  flag  of  truce  or  tablecloth, 
to  obviate  easy  soiling,  and  to  make  it  more  visible  in  the  breeze, 
a  red  bar  was  run  down  the  outer  half  of  the  flag,  measuring 
from  the  union.  The  remainder  of  the  flag  was  the  same  except¬ 
ing  its  dimensions.  The  width  of  the  flag  was  now  increased  to 
two-thirds  of  the  length  instead  of  being  one-half  as  in  the  old 
flag,  and  the  union  was  to  be  three-fifths  of  the  width  instead 
of  the  old  dimension  of  two-thirds.  The  whole  flag  was  so  pro¬ 
portioned  as  to  leave  the  field  outward  from  the  union  twice  the 
w  idth  of  the  field  below  the  union.*® 

This  flag  was  adopted  too  late  to  be  used  or  become  well 
known  in  the  Confederacy.  It  was  only  a  month  and  five  days 
before  Lee  surrendered  at  Appomattox  and  on  the  very  day 
that  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  president  of  the  United  States 
a  second  time,  March  4,  1865.  It  was  four  years  previously,  on 
that  same  day,  when  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  the  first  time  that 
the  first  flag  used  by  the  Confederacy,  the  Stars  and  Bars,  was 
unfurled  on  the  Confederate  capitol  in  Montgomery.  So  a  new 
flag  had  waved  over  the  birth  of  a  new  nation  bidding  defiance 
to  its  enemies,  and  a  new  flag  waved  over  the  death  of  that  new 
nation  bidding  defiance  at  those  same  enemies.  In  hoc  sifi;no 
vinces.—Aut  vine  ere  out  mori.  And  so  the  Confederacy  died,  but 
its  flag  waves  on. 


24.  Memphli  (Tenn.)  Daily  Appeal,  December  27,  18^4;  Richmond  Daily 
Enquirer,  December  14,  1864 ;  J.  B  Joneii,  A  Ref-el  War  Clerk't  Diary  at  the 
Confederate  Rtatee  Capital  (2  volii.,  reprint.  New  York,  19.36),  II,  410;  Milo 
Miiton  Quaife,  The  Flay  of  the  United  Rtatee  (New  York.  1942),  158. 

25.  ('harlea  W.  Ramadell,  ed..  Law  and  Joint  Reeolutione  of  the  Last  Re»~ 
»ion  of  the  Confederate  Congrem  (November  7,  tSSt-March  Id,  tdtS).  Together 
leith  the  Ferret  Acte  of  Previoue  Congreetea  (Durham,  N.  C..  1941),  79.  For  fur¬ 
ther  conitreaalonal  hiatory  of  the  flair,  aee  Journal  of  the  Congreaa  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  Ftalra,  III,  745;  IV,  .340,  .362.  518.  522,  616,  642.  663;  Vll,  36.  86. 
230,  387,  443,  444.  469.  470,  504,  544,  546,  582,  657.  681,  719. 


Beaulieu  Plantation 

By  Robert  Walker  Groves* 

The  suburban  settlement  called  Beaulieu  (pronounced 
“Bewly”)  which  is  located  twelve  miles  south  of  Savannah,  has 
a  frontage  of  approximately  half  a  mile  of  high  land  facing  the 
Vernon  River.  The  original  Beaulieu  tract  consisted  of  about 
500  acres  and  was  deeded  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Colony  of 
Georgia  on  April  27,  1737  to  William  Stephens,  who  was  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Colony  and  who  upon  General  Oglethorpe’s  de¬ 
parture  became  Chief  Executive  of  Georgia  with  the  title  of 
President.  He  was  partly  put  in  possession  of  this  land  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1739.^ 

The  tract  was  described  as  “bounded  North  by  the  Orphan 
House  lands  (Bethesda),  North  West  by  Montgomery,  East  by 
creeks  and  marshes.  South  by  Vernon  River.”  It  embraced  two 
sections  which  in  course  of  time  were  given  distinctive  names, 
and  today  these  are  known  as  Pin  Point  and  Ship  Yard. 

Pin  Point  is  a  section  of  high  land  jutting  out  into  the  marsh 
bordering  Back  River,  and  adjoining  the  Bethesda  lands.  Until 
recently  I  thought  it  derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the 
land  comes  to  a  fine  point,  but  some  of  the  old  residents  there 
claim  that  it  used  to  be  known  as  Chinquapin  Point,  because 
of  the  great  number  of  chinquapin  trees  growing  there,  and 
that  Pin  Point  is  simply  a  contraction  of  that  name. 

The  Ship  Yard  area  lies  south  of  Pin  Point.  Just  as  British  ships 
were  built  of  Beaulieu  oak  on  Beaulieu  River  in  England,  so 
tradition  tells  us  that  ships  were  built  at  Beaulieu  in  Georgia, 
but  those  built  here  had  to  be  of  diminutive  size  because  of  the 
location  of  the  yard.  About  a  mile  inland  from  Vernon  River 
on  a  creek  whose  waters  wash  the  high  land  and  shortly  empty 
into  Back  River,  is  a  spot  designated  on  a  map  in  1753  as  “Back 
Landing.”  It  was  adjacent  to  this  spot  that  the  ship  v^ard  was 
located,  and  although  I  have  made  numerous  inquiries  and 
searched  records  without  finding  any  information  as  to  the  year 

•Mr.  Groves  is  a  resident  of  Ravannnh  where  he  Is  enlaced  in  the  shipping 
business.  This  paper  was  rend  before  the  Cosmos  Club  of  Savannah,  March 
12,  19.V2. 

1.  Allen  I).  Candler  e<l..  The  CoUtninl  Rrrordu  nj  the  Utate  of  Georgia  (At¬ 
lanta,  190R1,  IV,  f'.il.  This  volume  and  a  supplementary  one  are  composed  of 
part  of  the  Journal  of  William  Stephens. 
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it  was  established,  or  the  type  of  vessels  built  there,  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  existence.  The  creek  on  which  it  was  located  bears 
the  name  of  Ship  Yard  Creek,  and  the  road  leading  from  the 
Montgomery  Road  to  the  old  Beaulieu  Road,  which  passed 
through  that  section,  carries  the  name  of  Ship  Yard  Road. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  some  of  the  names  that  were  formerly 
connected  with  places  adjoining  Beaulieu.  For  instance,  the  point 
of  marsh  at  the  junction  of  the  Vernon  and  Burnside  rivers, 
known  at  present  as  Possum  Point,  is  shown  on  old  maps  as 
Rotten  Possum  Point,  and  Burnside  Island,  separated  from  Beau¬ 
lieu  by  marsh  and  a  creek  was  called  Rotten  Possum  Island  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Bum-syde  established  his  settlement  there.* 

William  Stephens  records  in  his  Journal  under  date  of  March 
21,  1740,  with  reference  to  his  estate  on  Vernon  River;  “1  was 
now  called  upon,  to  give  the  Place  a  Name;  and  thereupon 
naturally  revolving  in  my  Thoughts,  divers  Places  in  my  native 
Country,  to  try  if  I  could  find  any  that  had  a  Resemblance  to 
this;  1  fancied  that  Bcwlie,  a  Manor  of  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Montagu  in  the  New  Forest,  was  not  unlike  it  much,  as  to  its 
Situation;  and  being  on  the  Skirts  of  that  Forest,  had  Plenty  of 
large  Timber  growing  every  where  near;  moreover  a  fine 
Arm  of  the  Sea  running  close  by,  which  parts  the  Isle  of  Wight 
from  the  main  Land  and  makes  a  beautiful  Prospect;  from  all 
of  which.  Tradition  tells  us  it  took  its  Name,  and  was  an- 
tiently  called  Beaulieu,  though  now  vulgarly,  Bewlie.”® 

Some  years  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  visit  this  Beaulieu  in 
the  New  Forest,  and  I  could  appreciate  the  fancied  resemblance 
between  the  two  places.  The  F.nglish  Beaulieu  is  on  Beaulieu 
River,  a  tidal  stream  flowing  through  marshes  into  the  Solent 
opposite  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  was  the  former  home  of  VV'il- 
liam  Stephens.  I  noticed  many  trees  similar  to  those  grown  here, 
such  as  cedars  and  hollies,  and  the  great  oaks  from  which  the 
“Wooden  Walls  of  Old  England”  were  built.  F.  G.  Prince- White, 
writing  in  1937  in  the  London  Daily  Mail  under  the  caption 
“The  Loveliest  Bit  of  England  1  Know”  spoke  of  the  “green 
valley  where  Beaulieu  sits,  pondering  on  its  past  of  a  thousand 
years  .  .  .  among  immortal  trees  .  .  .”  and  of  the  “tradition  of 
beauty— in— quietness”  that  lingers  there. 


2.  Ibid.,  .’iff. 

3.  Ibid.,  .S37. 
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Here,  too,  at  our  Georgia  Beaulieu,  among  moss  covered  oaks, 
linger  rich  memories  and  traditions.  Once  the  bluff  was  a  favorite 
camping  ground  of  the  coastal  Indians,  a  fact  evidenced  by  the 
flint  arrow  heads  and  axes  that  have  been  found  there. 

When  William  Stephens  acquired  the  property,  he  established 
his  laborers  there  to  build  fences,  and  clear  ground  near  the 
bluff  for  planting.  There  were  five  men  and  an  overseer  in  the 
first  group,  all  identured.  This  was  the  very  utmost  settlement 
in  the  Northern  Division  of  the  Province  toward  the  sea-coast, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  against  the  Spaniards, 
as  well  as  against  any  straggling  Indians  that  might  attempt  to 
come  upon  them.  Mr.  Stephens  provided  his  laborers  with  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  urged  them  “to  behave  like  men”  in  the 
event  of  danger,  which  they  promised  to  do.* 

In  time,  an  experiment  was  made  by  planting  some  orange 
seed  and  Stephens  expressed  the  thought  that  with  less  frost 
near  the  salt,  oranges,  “by  some  lucky  incident,”  might  in  time 
be  the  product  of  Georgia.  However,  they  could  not  withstand 
the  severe  winters  and  in  spite  of  all  care  the  orange  crops 
failed.® 

During  the  year  1740  several  good  huts  were  erected  at 
Beaulieu,  the  principal  one  being  made  of  “whole  Logs,  very 
strong,  and  capable  of  some  Defense,  in  Case  of  any  sudden 
Attack  made  by  vagrant  Enemies,  whether  Indian  or  Spaniards, 
with  several  Loopholes  for  the  Discharge  of  small  Arms.”® 

Here  Stephens  raised  poultry,  swine,  etc.,  and  planted  com 
and  potatoes.  It  seems  that  trouble  was  encountered  even  in 
those  early  days  in  securing  farm  labor,  as  men  preferred  other 
employment,  when  it  could  be  had,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 

Stephens  continued  to  live  in  town  but  visited  his  plantation 
frequently,  and  on  July  23,  1740,  wrote  in  his  journal  that  he 
proposed  to  set  up  a  dwelling  house  at  Beaulieu,  “in  such  a  Man¬ 
ner,  that  it  might  be  for  a  comfortable  Reception  of  myself 
and  a  Friend  at  any  Time,  as  well  as  whomsoever  I  thought 
fit  to  live  in  it.”’ 

As  time  passed,  more  ground  was  cleared  and  besides  corn 
and  potatoes,  “pease,  different  sorts  of  Gourds,  such  as  Pumpions, 

4.  480. 

5.  Ibid.,  R22. 

«.  rhid.,  .%3«. 

7.  Ibid..  626-27. 
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Water  and  Musk  Melons,  etc.”  were  planted.  In  the  Fall  of 
1741  he  made  a  garden  and  laid  out  an  orchard,  the  latter  being 
largely  for  mulberries,  with  a  few  peaches  and  apples,  etc.,  all 
of  which  were  transplanted  from  the  nursery  at  his  five  acre 
Garden  Lot,  situated  just  outside  the  “Common”  which  furnished 
a  breathing  area  around  the  city  limits  of  Savannah.® 

When  the  writer  first  acquired  a  place  at  Beaulieu  in  1918,  sev¬ 
eral  old  mulberry  trees  stood  there,  but  they  were  hollow  and 
gnarled  and  subsequently  were  further  reduced  by  squalls  and 
occasional  hurricanes,  so  eventually  they  had  to  be  cut  down 
as  a  safety  measure.  Mr.  Julian  Schley,  who  was  our  neighbor, 
told  me  that  when  he  was  a  boy  mulberry  trees  lined  a  portion  of 
the  avenue  leading  to  the  old  homestead. 

Because  of  physical  infirmities,  Stephens,  at  the  age  of  eighty 
years,  retired  to  his  plantation,  where  he  lived  quietly,  steadily 
failing  in  strength,  until  August,  1753,  when  he  passed  away. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament  before  coming 
to  Georgia  for  thirty  years."  In  those  days  it  was  a  custom 
among  those  who  owned  plantations  to  bury  their  dead  where 
they  died.  There  seems  to  be  no  record  as  to  where  William 
Stephens  is  buried,  and  it  could  well  be  that  Beaulieu  is  the 
eternal  resting  place  of  one  of  the  few  members  of  British 
Parliament  buried  on  the  shores  of  North  America. 

In  the  year  1763  the  Crown  gave  a  grant  of  Beaulieu  to 
Newdigate  Stephens,  William’s  son  and  heir.  The  property  was 
held  by  the  Stephens  family  from  1737  to  1772,  when  it  was 
conveyed  to  John  Morel.  During  the  Morel  ownership  the 
American  Revolution  occurred. 

In  1779,  when  Savannah  was  held  by  the  British,  the  French 
forces  under  Count  d’Fstaing  cooperated  with  the  Americans 
under  Major  General  Benjamin  Lincoln  in  a  siege  of  the  town. 
Sailing  from  the  Windward  Islands,  Count  d’Fstaing  reached  the 
coast  of  Georgia  on  the  ist  of  September,  1779,  with  a  fleet 
consisting  of  twenty-two  ships  of  the  line,  ten  frigates  and  a  cut¬ 
ter.  On  September  ii,  1779,  a  French  squadron  dropped  anchor 
four  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  Ossabaw  Sound,  and  the  next 
morning  1,200  men  from  different  regiments  were  placed  in 
the  long  boats  and  cutters.  Count  d’Fstaing  was  met  by  Joseph 
Habersham  at  Ossabaw. 


8.  Ibid.,  Supnlemrat,  2SO. 

9.  Albert  B.  Saye,  Veto  Vieiepointt  <ft  Oewgia  HUtory  < Athena,  194.1),  R4-8S. 
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On  the  night  of  September  12,  1779,  the  French  set  foot  on 
land  at  Beaulieu.  The  point  was  guarded  by  a  small  British 
force  with  two  field  pieces.  The  British  evacuated  it  upon  the 
approach  of  the  French  whose  landing  was  in  no  way  hindered. 
Colonel  Thomas  Pinckney,  Aide  to  General  Lincoln,  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  had  any  resistance  been  offered,  the  French  in 
open  boats  and  unsupported  by  the  fleet,  would  necessarily  have 
been  subject  to  considerable  loss.'® 

Count  Casimir  Pulaski,  with  some  officers  of  his  command, 
came  to  Beaulieu  to  welcome  Count  d’Estaing.  In  McCall’s 
History  of  Georgia  it  is  recorded  that  Captain  Bentalou  asserted 
that  Count  d’Elstaing  informed  Pulaski,  upon  their  meeting  at 
Beaulieu,  of  his  intention  to  march  at  once  upon  Savannah,  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  General  Lincoln,  and  that  he  counted  upon 
his  Legion  to  form  his  van.  All  of  the  French  troops  were  landed 
at  Beaulieu,  but  the  heavy  cannon  and  mortars  were  put  ashore 
at  Thunderbolt. 

According  to  one  tradition,  there  landed  at  Beaulieu  with  the 
French,  a  young  Negro  who  was  to  attain  world-wide  fame." 
His  name  was  Henri  Christophe  who,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years, 
accompanied  one  of  Count  d'Estaing’s  officers  as  his  bootblack. 
The  French  expedition  in  aid  of  the  Americans  was  organized 
at  the  Island  of  Haiti,  At  Beaulieu,  and  in  the  camps  around 
Savannah,  he  heard  much  talk  of  freedom  and  liberty  as  causes 
worth  fighting  for.  ThLs,  no  doubt,  had  a  distinct  influence 
upon  his  life.  Christophe  eventually  became  the  King  of  Haiti. 
After  purchasing  his  freedom  from  slavery  he  played  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  the  insurrection  against  the  French  in  1803. 

The  Morels  owned  Beaulieu  from  1772  until  1795  when  it 
was  conveyed  to  Sampson  Neyle.  It  was  owned  by  the  Neyles 
until  1837.  At  that  time  it  was  conveyed  to  Robert  W.  Flournoy, 
and  by  him  in  the  same  year  to  the  Trustee  under  a  marriage 
settlement  to  Jane  Lampe.  The  entire  Beaulieu  plantation,  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  515  acres,  together  with  an  adjoining  tract  of 
250  acres,  was  conveyed  by  the  Trustee  of  Jane  Lampe,  et  al,  to 
John  Schley  on  April  7,  1854. 

10.  Oharlpw  JonPF,  Jr..  The  fUrgr  nf  ftnrnnnah  In  7779,  aa  Ite.nerihrd  in 
Tuyt)  Conti'mporanrouit  Journal*  of  French  Officer*  in  the  Fleet  of  Count  d’Ettning 
(Npw  York,  1874),  14.  The  detinltlve  work  on  thli  aubjeet  la  Alexander  A.  Law¬ 
rence.  Storm  over  Sarnnnah.  The  Story  of  Count  d’E*taing  and  the  Siege  of 
the  Town  tn  1779  <.\thpiiB.  ID.’tl). 

11.  Article  In  Savannah  Homing  Neici,  October  1.  1951,  written  by  Martha 
Mc.\rthur  Shlnftler;  John  W.  Vandercook,  Black  Mcfctty  (New  York.  1928). 
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In  1 86 1  came  the  War  Between  the  States.  General  Robert 
E.  Lee,  then  commanding  the  Military  District  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  arrived  in  Savannah  on  the  nth  of 
November,  i86i.  In  planning  the  defense  around  Savannah  he 
visited  Beaulieu  and  established  a  battery  on  Beaulieu  Point  as 
.1  defense  against  the  approach  to  the  mainland  from  Green  Island 
Sound.  Across  the  Vernon  River  from  Beaulieu  is  Rosedew  Is¬ 
land.  A  battery  was  set  up  on  the  southern  tip  of  that  island 
as  a  protection  against  possible  inroads  of  the  enemy  by  the 
Little  Ogeechee  River.  Directly  across  an  expanse  of  marsh 
from  Beaulieu  Point,  and  just  clearing  the  high  land  of  Rose- 
dew  Island,  lies  Genesis  Point  on  the  Big  Ogeechee  River,  where 
Fon  .McAllister  was  erected.  This  was  a  substantial  fort  and 
proved  impregnable  from  the  water,  having  withstood  numerous 
attacks  by  the  Federal  navy.  The  Fort  was  never  surrendered, 
hut  finally  on  December  13,  1864,  was  captured  by  overwhelm¬ 
ing  numbers  of  General  Sherman’s  land  forces. 

The  works  at  Beaulieu,  Rosedew,  and  other  points  on  the 
exterior  line  of  Savannah’s  defense,  were  constructed  of  earth 
and  revetted  with  sand  bags,  sod  and  facines,  with  traverses, 
bomb  proofs,  etc.  The  Beaulieu  Battery  was  provided  with  one 
8-inch  Columbiad,  two  lo-inch  Columbiads,  two  42-pounders, 
three  3  2 -pounders  and  a  light  battery  was  also  attached  within 
supporting  distance.** 

The  Joe  Thompson  Artillery  was  stationed  at  Fort  Beaulieu, 
commanded  by  Captain  Cornelius  R.  Henleiter,  Henleiter’s  Light 
Artillery,  and  two  companies  of  the  27th  Battalion,  making  218 
effectives.  The  Joe  Thompson  Artillery  was  originally  Com¬ 
pany  M,  38th  Georgia  Infantry;  afterwards  Captain  L.  J.  Parrs; 
afterwards  C.  R.  Henleiter’s  Company,  Georgia  Artillery. 

In  the  spring  of  1950  Mrs.  Frank  Hutchinson  Redwine,  whose 
plantation  is  situated  near  Newnan,  Georgia,  visited  us  at  Beaulieu 
Point.  She  inquired  if  this  was  the  spot  where  the  Beaulieu  Bat- 
ter\’  was  planted  during  the  Civil  War,  and  remarked  that  in 
the  Hutchinson  family  graveyard,  there  is  a  shaft  to  two  Hutchin¬ 
son  boys,  who  were  uncles  of  her  husband,  and  who  had  died 
during  the  war.  They  had  been  stationed  with  the  Battery  at 
Beaulieu.  Upon  her  return  home  she  sent  me  copies  of  two  let- 

12.  Charl**n  C.  Jonfii.  Jr..  The  Siege  of  Savannah  December,  JSti  .  .  . 
(Albany,  N.  Y.,  1874),  103. 
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ters  Arthur  Hutchinson  had  written  his  father  from  Beaulieu 
in  February,  1864.  I  quote  them  because  they  give  an  intimate 
insight  into  the  life  at  the  Camp.  One  dated  February  9,  1864, 
reads: 

Deab  Fatiieb: 

I  am  now  in  camp  and  have  reported  to  the  Captain  and  drawn  arms 
and  ammunition.  I  have  been  assigned  to  the  heavy  battery  and  we 
are  required  to  have  small  arms  with  which  to  stand  guard.  There  are 
two  batteries  here,  the  heavy  and  the  light. 

I  arrived  here  and  found  the  men  hospitable  and  obliging.  The  fare 
is  good  for  camp.  We  have  biscuit  and  coffee  and  saussage  and  light 
bread.  The  coffee  has  long  sweetening.  We  have  good  quarters.  Each 
mess  has  a  house  to  cook  in  and  a  house  to  sleep  in  with  bedsteads 
of  our  own.  Everything  is  conducted  with  system. 

We  have  the  most  beautiful  camp  in  the  Confederate  States,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  and  the  water  is  good.  Captain  H.  is  here  with  his  family  of 
eight  children.  His  eldest  son  is  Lieutenant  in  the  Company,  and  is 
married  and  with  his  wife  here. 

We  are  twelve  miles  from  the  city  of  Savannah  and  send  wagons 
for  provisions  every  day.  Our  company  consists  of  107  men,  rank  and 
file.  The  company  has  78  horses. 

The  Captain,  Lieutenants  and  Sergeants  are  allowed  horses  to  ride. 
We  send  in  a  Sergeant  every  day  for  the  mall. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  add. 

Your  affectionate  son, 

A.  H. 

[The  other  letter,  dated  February  19,  1864  follows:] 

1Jk.\b  F'atiikk: 

1  received  your  letter  and  was  grieved  to  hear  of  Lewis’  Illness.  I 
stood  guard  last  night  and  had  an  extremely  cold  time.  We  also  had 
some  snow.  I  think  the  weather  here  is  as  cold  as  it  is  up  country. 

The  Camp  and  Battery  were  inspected  yesterday  by  Major  Bryant 
of  Savannah.  The  officers  here  are  very  rigid  and  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  dissatisfaction  in  the  Company.  But  as  for  myself,  I  am  very  well 
satisfied.  We  have  a  very  good  time  except  the  guard  duty  is  very 
heavy. 

Our  Battery  is  located  on  Vernon  River  just  above  where  the  Burn¬ 
side  connects  with  it.  Our  Battery  is  composed  of  two  100  pounders, 
two  42;  and  one  32.  1  must  go  to  drill. 

I  have  just  returned  from  drill  and  dress  parade.  The  dust  is  almost 
unbearable.  I  wrote  to  Joe  a  few  days  ago.  Nothing  important  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  Camp.  Write  and  give  me  all  the  interesting  particulars  at 
home. 

Your  obedient 

A  Hutchinson 

Arthur  Hutchinson  was  just  eighteen  when  those  letters  were 
written.  As  previously  mentioned  Fort  McAllister  fell  December 
13,  1864.  On  Deevember  15,  Beaulieu  was  shelled  by  two  mortar 
boats  and  two  gun  boats  and  from  a  rifle  gun  posted  on  the 
point  of  Green  Island.*^ 

Possum  Point,  as  has  been  noted,  is  on  the  point  of  marsh  at  the 


13.  Ibid.,  135. 
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junction  of  the  Burnside  and  Vernon  Rivers,  a  distance  of  about 
1,400  yards  from  the  Beaulieu  Battery.  At  the  present  day  a 
shoal  extends  well  out  into  the  river  so  that  boats  navigating 
these  waters  are  obliged  to  give  it  a  wide  berth.  The  late  Mr. 
Julian  Schley,  who  was  a  boy  living  with  his  parents  at  Beaulieu 
when  General  Lee  visited  that  spot  to  establish  the  fort,  told 
me  that  a  hummock  with  palmetto  trees  stood  on  that  point 
at  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  but  fearing  the  enemy  might 
plant  guns  thereon  under  cover  of  darkness  for  use  against  the 
Beaulieu  Fort,  a  number  of  ditches  were  dug  across  it  and  the 
sweep  of  the  tide  washed  it  away,  leaving  the  shoal  that  exists 
there  today. 

The  bombardment  of  Beaulieu  Battery,  which  commenced  on 
December  15,  continued  for  several  days,  but  proved  ineffec¬ 
tual.  I.ieutenant  General  William  J.  Hardee,  commanding  the 
Confederate  forces  defending  Savannah,  having  decided  to  evacu¬ 
ate  the  city,  gave  orders  mr  the  destniction  of  the  carriages 
and  ammunition  and  the  spiking  of  the  guns.  These  orders 
were  executed  by  cutting  the  carriages  and  otherwise  rendering 
them  useless.  The  tnicks  and  maneuvering  wheels  and  all  the 
ammunition,  including  friction  primers,  fuses  and  projectiles,  so 
far  as  practicable,  were  thrown  into  the  river.  Fhe  garrison  of 
the  Beaulieu  Battery,  together  with  the  garrisons  of  other  out¬ 
lying  defenses,  repaired  to  Savannah  and  crossed  the  pontoon 
bridge  which  had  been  extended  across  the  Savannah  River  at 
the  foot  of  West  Broad  Street,  on  the  night  of  December  20, 
1S64.  The  artillerists  from  Beaulieu  marched  to  Hardeeville, 
South  Carolina.’^ 

After  the  occupation  of  Savannah  by  General  Sherman’s  army, 
the  forts  which  bore  upon  the  sea  channels  were  dismantled  and 
the  heavy  ordnance  and  ammunition  transferred  to  Fort  Pulaski 
and  Milton  Head  Island,  where  they  could  be  more  easily  guarded 
than  if  left  in  the  city.  A  small  guard  was  kept  at  Beaulieu, 
Rosedew,  Wimberley,  Thunderbolt,  and  Bona  Venture,  and 
these  places,  as  well  as  Skidaway  Island,  were  ordered  “to  be 
examined  very  closely,  with  a  view  of  finding  many  and  con¬ 
venient  points  for  the  embarkation  of  troops  and  wagons  on 
sea-going  vessels.** 

14.  Ibid.,  152. 

15.  Mvmoir»  0/  Oenerat  William  T.  fthrrman.  By  HimtrlJ  (2  vol«..  New  York, 
1875),  11.  233. 
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After  the  War,  Mr.  Schley  decided  to  dispose  of  most  of  his 
Beaulieu  plantation,  reserving  for  himself  only  about  four  acres, 
the  “Old  Homestead”  site  fronting  on  the  Vernon  River.  On 
January  i,  1869,  he  conveyed  seventy-two  acres  on  the  river 
front,  lying  upstream  from  the  Homestead,  to  John  D.  Hopkins, 
Charlton  H.  Way,  Charles  H.  Olmstead,  W.  S.  Bassinger,  Don¬ 
ald  McDonald,  Alfred  L.  Hartridge,  George  W.  Wylly,  and 
Andrew  M.  Sloan. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  provision  in  the  deed  from  Mr. 
Schley  to  these  parties  to  the  effect  that  these  owners,  their 
heirs,  etc.,  should  forever  keep  open  a  considerable  space  all 
along  the  bluff,  a  strand  for  the  free  passage  of  all  the  said 
parties,  their  heirs,  etc.,  but  without  any  obligation  upon  them  to 
improve  the  space,  and  without  eny  restrictions  or  limitations 
of  their  right  to  lay  out  or  improve  the  same  in  any  manner  they 
thought  best.  All  the  parties  agreed  that  they  would  not  erect, 
nor  permit  to  be  erected  or  established,  any  hotel,  bar  room, 
or  other  place  of  resort  for  the  public,  on  any  part  of  the  Beaulieu 
tract  within  one  mile  of  the  Vernon  River. 

This  particiular  tract  was  soon  divided  into  front  and  back 
lots,  separated  by  a  street  which  later  became  Depot  Road,  and 
eventually  Beaulieu  Avenue.  There  was  trading  of  these  lots 
among  the  eight  owners,  some  increasing  their  holdings,  others 
relinquishing  theirs.  Mr.  Schley  at  about  the  same  time  also 
disposed  of  the  two  river  front  lots  situated  below  the  Home¬ 
stead.  By  the  early  1870’s  the  following  possessed  homes  on  the 
bluff,  viz:  John  W.  Anderson  on  the  point,  next  in  order,  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Bulloch,  John  Schley,  Charlton  H.  Way,  Charles  H. 
Olmstead,  Gilbert  A.  Wilkins,  and  Alfred  L.  Hartridge.  These 
families,  and  those  who  came  to  Beaulieu  after  them,  enjoyed 
gracious  living.  There  were  sports  to  be  enjoyed— swimming, 
fishing,  and  sail  boat  racing.  The  late  Thomas  Gamble  tells  of  a 
race  there  in  the  year  1870  between  fast  sailing  pleasure  boats. 
This  event,  witnessed  by  a  group  of  friends  who  had  gathered 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  John  Anderson,  resulted  in  the  last  fatal 
duel  between  Savannaliians.** 

All  of  these  original  homes,  except  one,  were  destroyed  by 
fire  of  undetermined  origin.  The  house  still  standing  was  built 


16.  Thomag  Oamble,  Savannah  Duelt  and  DuelH«t$,  17S3-I877  (Savannah, 
1923),  260-69. 
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by  Mr.  Gilbert  Wilkins.  Now  remodeled,  it  is  the  home  of 
George  S.  Clarke. 

Beaulieu  has  been  recognized  as  a  healthful  place  and  the 
artesian  water  which  flows  from  its  wells  is  very  light  and 
pleasing  to  the  taste.  Shortly  before  the  First  World  War  the 
city  water  supply  had  to  be  rather  heavily  treated  with  chlorine 
and  it  was  unpleasant  to  drink.  At  that  time,  D.  B.  Lester,  living 
at  Beaulieu  Point,  sold  and  distributed  throughout  the  city, 
uater  from  his  well,  which  he  advertised  as  “Beaulieu  Magnesia” 
water. 

When  our  children  were  young,  my  wife  shared  the  view 
of  many  other  Savannahians,  that  the  children  should  be  taken 
to  the  mountains  for  a  portion  of  each  summer.  Julian  Schley, 
our  neighbor,  said  to  her  one  day,  “Why  do  you  take  the 
children  to  the  mountains  where  they  run  the  risk  of  getting  any 
number  of  serious  illnesses.  Generations  of  children  have  been 
reared  on  these  salt  water  streams  and  there  is  nothing  here  they 
can  catch  that  calomel  and  quinine  won’t  cure.” 

The  years  have  brought  many  changes,  but  Beaulieu  has 
retained  a  fair  degree  of  that  “beauty-in-quietness”  which  Mr. 
Prince-White  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  English  Beau¬ 
lieu.  The  live  oaks,  which  have  stood  on  the  bluff  for  genera¬ 
tions,  maintain  their  gracious  dignity.  The  sweep  of  the  marshes 
and  the  placid  river,  the  magnolia  blossoms  and  the  glory  of  the 
sunsets  are,  no  doubt,  the  same  as  when  William  Stephens  beheld 
them,  and  as  they  delighted  the  Indians  even  before  his  day. 


Atlanta  Journalism  During 
the  Confederacy 

By  Henry  T.  Malone* 

“Bom  of  a  railroad,  Atlanta  grew  as  her  railroads  grew.”^ 
While  the  novelist  who  made  the  above  statement  did  not  docu¬ 
ment  her  authority,  her  conclusion  is  indisputable.  The  little 
hamlet  of  Marthasville  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
suddenly  found  itself  the  center  of  converging  railroad  lines. 
When  the  tracks  from  Chattanooga  were  completed,  opening 
up  an  area  across  which  travel  had  been  slow  and  highly  re¬ 
stricted,  the  village  took  on  boom  town  aspects.  By  i860,  tiny 
Manhasville  had  become  Atlanta,  a  busy  metropolis  boasting 
11,500  persons,  a  real  estate  value  of  $2,760,000,  and  such  indus¬ 
trial  establishments  as  machine  shops,  wood  planing  mills,  tan¬ 
neries,  shoe  factories,  and  a  large  iron  works.  From  a  cultural 
viewpoint,  the  little  metropolis  was  proud  of  her  thirteen  Chris¬ 
tian  churches,  her  156-student  Medical  College,  educational 
progress,  and  her  eight  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals.2 

In  the  hustle  and  bustle  which  began  to  characterize  the  grow¬ 
ing  town,  the  clacking  of  newspaper  presses  added  their  distinc¬ 
tive  noise  to  the  clamor  of  business  growth.  Atlanta’s  first  news¬ 
paper  was  the  Ltmimary,  established  on  July  14,  1846.®  During 
the  next  fourteen  years,  no  less  than  thirty-one  newspapers  and 
periodicals  rolled  from  printing  presses  to  attest  to  the  city’s 
liooming  economic  development.  Alost  of  these  papers  appeared 
only  for  a  few  months  or  years,  becoming  swallowed  up  in  print¬ 
ing-house  and  newspaper  mergers,  or  forced  out  of  print  by  the 
extensive  competition.  Of  the  three  newspapers  existing  in  i860, 
only  one  had  been  in  existence  as  long  as  ten  years:  the  Intelli¬ 
gencer ,  founded  as  a  weekly  in  1849  and  as  a  daily  in  1854.  The 

•I)r.  Malonp  Ih  a  me'nber  of  the  faculty  of  the  Atlanta  DivUion  of  the  Unl- 
verulty  of  Geontia. 

1.  MnrKaret  Mitchell,  (tone  With  The  Wind  (New  York,  1936),  142. 

2.  Willtamit'  Atlanta  Directory.  City  Ouide.  and  BuKineee  Mirror  (.Atlanta, 
lfi.’>»-60),  I,  11;  Walter  O.  Cooper,  Official  HUtory  of  Fulton  County  (.Atlanta, 
1934).  86,  90.  See  alao  Ruth  E.  Feldman,  “A  Checkllat  of  Atlanta  Newapapera, 
1846-1948”  (unpiihllahed  maatera  theala,  Emory  Unlveralty,  1948),  5  ff. 

3.  ComelluB  R.  Hanlelter,  “A  Hlatory  of  Newapaper  Enterprlaea  In  Atlanta’’ 
(typewritten  copy  of  article  In  Southern  Confederacy,  July  14,  1861;  copy 
found  In  filea  of  Atlanta  Public  Library),  pa»$im. 
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next  oldest  paper  was  the  National  Amencan,  dating  from  1857. 
The  only  other  newspaper  founded  in  this  period  which  was 
still  in  operation  at  the  time  of  secession,  was  the  Southern  Con¬ 
federacy  (1859).*  Five  literary  and  religious  periodicals  rounded 
out  the  picture  of  the  Atlanta  press  in  i860.®  Although  the  mor¬ 
tality  rate  was  75%  (eight  remaining  out  of  thiny-one  starts), 
this  does  not  reflect  unfavorably  on  journalistic  development 
in  Atlanta,  It  serves  rather  to  illustrate  the  booming  nature  of 
the  city’s  early  existence,  with  its  concomitant  economic  and 
business  flux. 

Perhaps  the  most  reputable  of  Atlanta’s  three  newspapers  in 
i860  was  the  Intelligencer.  After  a  somewhat  shakv  existence 
during  its  early  years,  it  made  definite  forward  strides  in  the 
’fifties.  A  daily  edition  began  in  1854,  and  in  1857  it  swallowed 
up  its  chief  rival,  the  Daily  Exatniner,  in  a  merger.  By  i860,  the 
publishers  (A.  A.  Goulding,  Jared  I.  Whitaker,  and  J.  I.  Miller) 
had  found  an  able  editorial  staff  (including  John  11.  Steele,  John 
W.  Leonard,  and  W.  S.  Bassford),  and  were  issuing  an  excellent 
paper.® 

Leading  contender  to  the  Intelligencer  was  the  Southern  Con¬ 
federacy,  a  paper  four  years  old  when  the  war  began.  Its  his¬ 
tory  extended  to  1857,  when  Cornelius  R.  Hanleiter  founded 
a  daily  publication  entitled  the  National  American,  which  was 
also  published  in  weekly  and  tri-weekly  editions.  When  Georgia 
seceded  in  January,  1861,  Hanleiter  sought  a  more  appropriate 
name  for  his  paper.  In  honor  of  Atlanta’s  important  railroad 
position  in  the  South,  the  newspaper  on  February  12,  1861,  was 
re-titled  the  Gate  City  Guardiati.  Coincident  with  its  new  name, 
the  newspaper  went  under  new  management,  as  Hanleiter  sold 
a  half-interest  to  George  W.  Adair  (co-editors  were  T.  C. 
Howard  and  Robert  A,  Crawford).’ 

In  the  meantime,  a  fiery  secessionist  named  Dr.  James  P. 


4.  F**I<lninn,  ‘•ChpekliHt."  paimim ;  ItHhun  L.  UrnnUoy,  Georgia  Journalium 
of  the  t’iril  W’nr  l‘eriotl  (Nashville,  paM»im. 

.1.  These  were;  Atlanta  Meiticnl  and  Surgical  Journal;  Medical  and  Literary 
Weekly:  Georgia  Temperance  Cruta^ler;  Uanonic  Signet  and  Journal;  and  Kdu- 
cational  Keponitory.  ItiTtram  Flanders,  Early  Georgia  Magazines  ...  to  1865 
(Athens.  1944).  129  ff. 

6.  The  author  has  made  a  more  detailed  diseusslon  of  the  Intelligencer, 
which  wiil  ni»pear  in  a  stibsegiient  number  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly. 

7.  Brantley,  Georgia  Journalism,  4<l,  44.  40;  Fehiman,  "('he<-klist,"  24,  29; 
Hanleiter,  “Newspaper  Enterprises,"  passim.  The  Weekly  Intelligencer  wel¬ 
comed  the  Gate  City  Guardian  with  these  words ;  “It  is  neatly  printed,  and 
will  do  honor  to  the  newspaper  fraternity.  .  .  .  There  should  be  two  Daily 
papers  In  Atlanta.  We  never  desired  a  monopoly."  Weekly  Intelligencer,  Feb. 
20,  1801. 
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Hambleton  had  brought  a  little  weekly  into  existence  in  1859, 
which  he  had  prophetically  titled  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
By  the  following  year,  it  was  appearing  weekly  and  semi-weekly 
from  its  office  at  Pryor  and  Lloyd  streets  in  Atlanta.  Dr. 
Hambleton’s  fire-eating  editorials  had  earned  for  his  Southern 
Confederacy  the  reputation  of  being  “one  of  the  most  rabid 
of  the  secessionist  papers  in  the  South. . .  intensely  bitter,  violently 
uncompromising.”“  After  the  secession  of  Georgia  and  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Confederacy,  Hambleton  could  wait  around 
no  longer;  he  sold  out  his  paper  and  presses  and  entered  military 
service.® 

The  doctor’s  decision  to  leave  the  Fourth  Estate  coincided 
with  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Hanleiter  and  Adair  to  get  a  timely 
name  for  the  Gate  City  Guardian.  They  purchased  Hambleton’s 
equipment,  and  especially  his  newspaper’s  title.  In  March,  1861, 
the  Gate  City  Guardian  became  the  Southern  Confederacy^  a 
daily  which  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  “very  able  paper.’’  While 
not  as  rabid  as  Hambleton,  Hanleiter  also  was  anxious  to  get 
into  battle  against  the  Yankees.  Accordingly,  in  June  of  1861, 
he  sold  his  interest  in  the  Southern  Confederacy  to  one  of  the 
associate  editors,  J.  Henley  Smith,  and  donned  Southern  grey. 
One  reason  for  the  excellent  reputation  of  the  Southern  Con¬ 
federacy  was  the  ability  of  its  staff.  Colonel  Adair  proved  to  be 
an  energetic  manager,  building  up  “an  immense  circulation”  for 
the  paper.  Its  writing  staff  was  excellent.  Perhaps  the  most 
famous  editorialist  was  Henry  Watterson,  although  he  exhibited 
in  Atlanta  little  of  the  fiery  writing  that  was  to  distinguish  his 
later  work.  Other  editorial  assistants  were  Asa  R.  Watson,  a 
“graceful  writer”  and  a  poet,  who  apparently  supplied  the 
literary  touch;  and  J.  N.  Cardozo,  who  contributed  articles  on 
finance  and  market  conditions.*® 

Next  in  the  roster  of  Atlanta’s  war-time  journals,  both  in 
age  and  competitive  standing  with  the  Intelligencer  and  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  was  “a  lively  evening  paper”  called  the 
Commonwealth.  This  newspaper  was  founded  in  March,  1861, 

H.  Brantley,  Ororgia  Joumalinni.  46-47 ;  Feldman,  ‘‘Cherkllat,*’  26 ;  Richard 
B.  Harwell,  "Atlanta  Publicatlona  of  the  Civil  War  Period,”  In  Atlanta  Hi»- 
toricnl  Bulletin,  VI  (July,  1941),  197.  Even  before  the  election  of  1860,  Hamble¬ 
ton  had  become  famoua  for  bavlntl  publlahed  a  blacklUt  of  Northern  merchant!. 
Cooper.  Fulton  County,  328. 

9.  Harwell.  “Atlanta  Publications,”  197. 

10.  Wallace  Ree<l.  ed.,  Hittoty  of  Atlanta,  Oeorgia  (Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1889), 
18.1.  See  also  Brantley,  Oeorf/ia  Journalism,  46-47 ;  and  Feldman,  "Checkllat,” 
30.  31. 
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by  a  joint-stock  company.  J.  S.  Peterson  served  as  editor,  with 
W.  G.  Whidby  as  associate.  Peterson  seems  to  have  earned  a 
reputation  as  a  journalistic  jack-of-all-trades,  writing  articles  on 
a  variety  of  subjects  for  his  paper.  In  the  middle  of  1862,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Commoirwealth  ended  publication,  leaving  the  Intelli¬ 
gencer  and  the  Southern  Confederacy  without  any  serious  com¬ 
petition  at  all  until  the  early  part  of  1863.** 

Only  three  other  native  newspapers  existed  in  Atlanta  during 
the  remainder  of  the  war  period.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
Atlanta  Daily  Gazette,  which  began  on  August  10,  1863.  Even 
though  it  had  the  indefatiguable  J.  S.  Peterson  as  its  editor,  it 
could  not  survive  the  dimculties  of  war-time  operation,  and 
succumbed  in  December,  1863.^2  The  other  ru'o  newspapers  were 
the  Daily  Register  and  the  Atlanta  Daily  Reveille,  both  of  which 
were  founded  in  1864  and  died  during  the  siege  of  Atlanta.** 

In  1863  several  small-scale  weeklies  and  monthlies  were  being 
published  in  Atlanta  which  were  closer  akin  to  present-day 
magazines  than  to  newspapers.  Their  content  was  largely  literary 
and  religious,  and  their  appeal  was  thus  to  a  particular  audience. 
The  most  important  of  these  were  the  Landmark  Banner  & 
Cherokee  Baptist,  the  Soldier's  Friend,  and  the  Nazarene  Banner. 
Both  of  the  latter  publications  were  distributed  free  among 
soldiers.*^  The  Soldier's  Friend,  in  particular,  sought  “to  prepare 
them,  if  possible,  for  the  greatest  of  emergencies— death.”  It  was 
a  single-sheet  paper  (two  pages  only)  of  tabloid  si/.e,  published 
irregularly  bv  J.  J.  Richards  and  edited  by  A.  S.  Worrell,  who 
also  served  as  “Collecting  Agent.”  Its  content  followed  a  fairly 
regular  pattern:  about  two  columns  of  news  items,  each  usually 
followed  bv  cheerful  editorial  comment;  poetry,  occasionally 
quoted  from  good  literature;  “selected”  (exchanges);  and  “mis¬ 
cellany.”  The  last  section  usually  contained  religious  editorials; 
as  Sherman’s  army  drew  near,  these  became  more  morbid  in 
tone.  On  May  12,  1864,  for  example,  the  Soldier's  Friend  warned 
its  readers  to 

11.  Feldman,  ‘‘rheckllgt,"  29;  Reed,  Hittory  Atlanta.  1S6;  Brantley, 
Georgia  Joumaliem,  38. 

12.  Harwell.  “Atlanta  Pubileatlone.”  193;  Feldman.  “Checklist."  32-33. 
Brantley,  Georgia  Journalitm,  however,  Rives  dd  Indication  of  the  Gaxette’t 
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13.  Feldman,  “Checklist,”  34;  Brantley,  Georgia  Joumalitm  (p.  52),  lists 
only  the  Daily  Reveille. 

14.  Flanders,  Early  Georgia  Uagazinm,  1.32;  Feldman,  “Checklist,"  27-28, 
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PREPARE  FOR  BATTLE! 

Soldiers!  Tomorrow  we  must  fight  .  .  .  Prepare!  Prepare  for  battle! 

. . .  many  a  manly  form  shall  bleed  pure  patriotism,  ere  another  sunset! 

Impenitent  soldier,  you  hazard  your  soul  tomorrow!  What  if  the 
first  bullet  from  the  enemy  should  whistle  through  your  heart,  where, 
0!  Where,  would  be  that  soul?  What  if,  mangled  by  a  cannon  ball, 
you  expire  in  the  heat  of  the  contested  day,  beneath  trampling  steeds, 
and  amid  fierce  shouts  and  piercing  shrieks  and  anguished  moans, 
and  the  flash  and  roar  of  artillery — where,  when  that  dreadful  scene 
is  past,  where  will  be  your  soulft^ 

Yet  other  editorials  which  followed  conventional  newspaper 
approaches  were  far  more  cheerful  in  tone.  On  June  9,  1864,  for 
example,  an  editorial  on  the  war  prospects  concluded  with  these 
remarks: 

We  are,  with  all  the  rest  of  our  brethren  of  the  press,  judging  from 
the  tone  of  their  editorials,  sanguine  and  hopeful  as  to  the  result.  .  .  . 

We  opine  that  the  longer  the  federals  remain  in  front  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  army  of  Tennessee,  the  worse  matters  will  get  for  them.  They 
had  better  be  getting  back.io 

On  June  6,  1863,  a  wandering  newspaper  stopped  in  Atlanta 
and  there  began  to  publish  an  excellent  daily  which  competed 
favorably  with  the  city’s  best.  This  was  the  Memphis  Daily 
Appeal,  a  war  refugee.  Previous  to  its  arrival  in  Atlanta,  the 
Appeal  had  been  driven  by  Sherman’s  forces  successively  from 
Memphis  to  Granada  (Mississippi)  to  Jackson  to  Meridian  be¬ 
fore  its  flight  to  Atlanta.”  The  saga  of  the  Memphis  Daily  Appeal 
in  the  Confederacy  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  journalistic 
history.  It  so  vigorously  supported  secession  and  the  Confederacy 
that  it  was  called  variously  “the  Voice  of  the  Confederacy”  and 
“the  hornet’s  nest  of  the  rebellion.”**  When  Memphis  seemed 
about  to  fall  in  June  of  1862,  John  R.  McClanahan  and  Benjamin 
Dill  determined  that  their  Daily  Appeal  should  not  become  an 
occupation  journal.  Instead,  they  loaded  up  the  “clicking  one- 
cylinder  press  with  its  wood-burning  boiler”  into  a  boxcar  with 
the  other  equipment  and  began  a  three-year  odyssey  that  was 
not  to  end  until  the  capture  of  Columbus,  Georgia,  near  the 
close  of  the  war.  On  May  14,  1863,  the  Appeal  was  driven  out 
of  Jackson.  The  large  press  was  taken  to  Atlanta  on  the  ubiquitous 
boxcar,  and  McClanahan  and  Dill  prepared  to  carr\’  on  their 
paper  there.  In  the  meantime,  an  assistant  took  the  small  proof- 
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press  to  Meridian,  where  for  one  week  a  series  of  “extras”  were 
issued  on  handbills.^® 

In  its  first  Atlanta  issue,  almost  exactly  a  year  after  the  fall 
of  Memphis,  the  Appeal  announced  its  editorial  intentions:  “In 
casting  its  lot  with  the  people  of  Georgia,  the  Memphis  Appeal 
will  refrain  from  all  interference  in  the  domestic  affairs  and 
dissensions  of  the  state.  To  the  Confederacy  we  owe  our  first 
great  duty,  and  when  we  have  faithfully  performed  that  duty 
we  shall  have  accomplished  the  object  of  our  highest  ambition,”®® 

From  offices  on  “muddy  Whitehall  Street  between  Decatur 
and  the  Atlanta  &  West  Point  Railroad,”  McClanahan  and  Dill 
issued  a  readable,  informative  paper.  “Dixie”  and  “Shadow” 
were  two  war  correspondents  who  reported  from  Richmond 
and  Chattanooga,  respectively,  and  their  reports  were  eagerly 
read.  The  paper  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  war, 
and  apparently  tried  to  follow  the  strategy  as  closely  as  possible. 
In  a  lead  editorial  on  June  20,  1863,  the  subject  of  a  possible 
move  by  General  Lee  into  the  North  was  discussed.  The  major 
portion  of  the  editorial  was  taken  up  in  scouting  the  correctness 
of  the  rumor.  The  Appeal  thought  it  was  probably  a  ruse  of  the 
“Lincolnites”  to  “rouse  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  Northern 
people,”  A  final  paragraph  in  the  editorial  gives  the  writer’s 
own  opinion  of  the  proposed  plan:  “The  move,  if  made,  is  a 
hazardous  one,  and  in  my  opinion,  at  the  present  juncture  in¬ 
judicious  and  impolitic.”®* 

Two  other  peripatetic  newspapers  found  a  wartime  home  in 
the  Atlanta  area  for  short  intervals.  These  were  the  Knoxville 
Daily  Register,  from  September  to  November  3,  1863;  and  the 
Chattanooga  Daily  Rebel,  published  in  Marietta  from  August 
of  1863  until  the  summer  of  1864,®®  Like  the  Appeal,  the  Rebel 
was  to  remain  in  the  Atlanta  vicinity  until  Sherman  forced 
another  move;  but  the  Knoxville  paper  died  in  Atlanta,  a  victim 
of  war-time  publishing  difficulties.®® 

The  stringent  problems  of  producing  newspapers  during  the 
era  of  the  Confederacy  were  harsh  indeed.  Shortages  of  necessary 
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supplies  proved  the  chief  stumbling-block,  and  Atlanta  editors, 
like  their  contemporaries  throughout  the  South,  developed  the 
knack  of  finding  substitute  materials.  The  supply  of  newsprint 
was  one  of  the  chief  problems.  At  the  outset  of  the  war.  South¬ 
ern  paper  mills  were  producing  only  about  5  per  cent  of  the 
total  American  supply.  Only  four  of  these  mills  were  in  Georgia, 
and  their  annual  production  was  extremely  small.^^  Concomitant 
with  the  shortage,  the  prices  of  paper  rose  tremendously.  The 
most  immediate  result  of  this  situation  was  that  several  small 
journals  in  Atlanta,  particularly  the  low-budget  religio-literary 
periodicals,  had  to  cease  publication.^®  The  Commomvealth  seems 
to  have  had  an  especially  difficult  time  securing  newsprint.  Be¬ 
fore  it  finally  collapsed  in  mid- 1862,  it  used  at  various  times 
“book  paper,  pure  white  news,  straw-colored,  manilla,  common 
brown  wrapping  pajjcr,  and  even  wall  paper.  .  .  .  Resort  to 
wall  paper  by  the  Appeal  several  times  seemed  imminent,  but 
late  shipments  of  regular  paper  always  managed  to  arrive  by 
press  time.*^  Also  in  short  supply  was  printing  ink.  Naturally, 
substitutes  were  sought  and  frequently  tried.  Their  poor  quality, 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  paper,  is  perhaps  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  comparative  illegibility  of  most  extant  Confederate  news¬ 
papers.  One  of  the  ersatz  inks  used  by  the  Appeal  was  shoe¬ 
blacking.  Other  substitutes  were  usually  home-made.** 

A  natural  effect  of  the  supply  shortage  was  a  sky-rocketing 
of  newspaper  prices.  From  a  daily  price  of  five  cents  a  copy 
in  1861,**  the  Intelligencer  rose  to  fifty  cents  during  the  siege 
in  1864.®'*  In  the  winter  of  1863-64  the  Appeal  and  the  Rebel 
sold  for  the  same  price— twenty-five  cents  each.®^  Subscription 
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prices  saw  a  similar  upswing.  The  Intelligencer's  rates  in  i86i 
were  $6.00  a  year  for  daily  editions  and  I2.00  for  weeklies,” 
which  probably  constitutes  a  fair  sampling  of  Atlanta’s  rates  as 
the  war  began.  Later,  however,  shonages  brought  forth  a  jump 
in  subscription  rates  and  a  decrease  in  the  length  of  subscribing 
periods.  When  the  Appeal  arrived  in  Atlanta  in  1863,  it  an¬ 
nounced  rates  of  $2.50  a  month;  by  May  of  the  following  year 
the  price  had  doubled.”  In  February,  1864,  the  Rebel  announced 
these  rates:  “i  month,  I3.00;  2  months,  |6.oo.  No  subscriptions 
received  for  a  longer  period  than  two  months.””  Advertising 
rates  also  increased  proportionately. 

Personnel  troubles  constituted  a  major  dificulty  of  Atlanta’s 
war-time  press.  Naturally,  a  number  of  hot-blooded  shop  and 
editorial  personnel  followed  Dr.  Hambleton  off  to  war  during 
the  early  enthusiastic  volunteering.  But  many  remained  behind 
to  practice  their  journalism  and  typesetting  with  impunity— for, 
by  act  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  the  trade  was  exempt  from 
the  draft.*®  One  result  of  this  exemption  was  that  soi  le  draft- 
dodgers  made  it  a  practice  to  hang  around  newspapers  seek¬ 
ing  employment  there;  this  created  a  continually  worrisome 
problem.”  Regulations  required  the  Atlanta  editor  or  owner 
to  deposit  at  the  Register  Office  of  Fulton  County  a  description 
of  his  staff  (giving  a  full  personal  description  of  each  individual 
and  his  duties),  and  concluding  with  a  sworn  statement  that  the 
men  were  “necessary  to  the  successful  operation”  of  the  paper 
concerned.” 

In  the  spring  of  1864  the  printers  of  Atlanta  went  on  strike, 
demanding  higher  wages.  In  their  efforts  to  force  the  men  back 
to  work,  the  publishers  threatened  to  have  the  conscription 
agency  draft  the  strikers.  The  military  authorities,  however, 
pointed  out  that  if  there  were  no  printers,  there  could  be  no 
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papers,  and  the  publishers  and  editors  were  equally  liable  for 
conscription.  Confronted  by  this  possibility,  the  management 
settled  with  the  workers  and  the  newspapers  resumed  operation.®* 
An  interesting  result  of  this  strike  was  the  production  of  a 
special  newspaper  during  the  four-day  lay-off.  This  publication, 
the  Atlanta  Daily  Press,  appeared  April  12-15,  1864,  and  was 
produced  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Intelligencer,  the 
Memphis  Appeal,  the  Daily  Register,  and  the  Southern  Con¬ 
federacy.^^  It  was  a  little  paper— printed  on  one  side  of  a  small 
sheet— but  it  was  an  indication  of  the  determination  on  the  part 
of  Atlanta’s  editors  to  keep  some  sort  of  news  before  the  public 
at  all  times. 

A  vital  problem  of  the  Southern  press  during  the  war  was 
that  of  securing  news  both  recent  and  accurate.  Naturally,  the 
exigencies  of  war  curtailed  the  use  of  such  normal  channels  as  the 
telegraph  and  postal  facilities.  Furthermore,  the  presence  of 
war  correspondents  at  the  Confederate  fronts  was  usually  frowned 
upon,  and  editors  had  to  depend  generally  on  material  sent  in 
by  writers  who  were  members  of  the  military.  Occasionally  a 
correspondent  might  be  sent  to  an  important  city  like  Richmond, 
from  whence  he  would  relay  the  news  and  gossip  which  is  so 
salable  in  war  time.^“  In  July,  1861,  the  Southern  Confederacy 
was  quick  to  brag  of  its  correspondent  at  Manassas;  while  the 
Appears  “Dixie”  covered  both  battle-lines  and  home-front 
throughout  most  of  the  war.^^ 

As  the  fighting  continued  the  telegraph  became  notoriously 
unreliable  as  a  news-transmission  agency.  It  was  then  in  private 
control,  and  often  stories  would  be  lifted  off  the  files  and  sold 
to  other  papers.  To  alleviate  these  trying  circumstances,  and 
to  improve  relations  between  the  Southern  government  and  the 
press,  a  Confederate  Press  Association  was  organized  in  1863, 
in  which  the  newspapers  of  Atlanta  took  a  prominent  part. 
Preliminary  meetings  were  held  in  Atlanta  on  March  26,  1862, 
and  in  Macon,  January  5,  1863;  but  it  was  in  Augusta  during 
the  following  month  that  the  association  really  got  under  way. 
Delegates  represented  forty-four  newspapers  from  the  Con- 
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fcderacy,  including  twelve  from  Georgia.  Atlanta’s  two  big 
papers,  the  Intelligencer  and  the  Santhem  Confederacy,  at¬ 
tended,  along  with  the  Memphis  Appeal,  the  Knoxville  Register, 
and  the  Chattanooga  Rebel.  The  “Press  Association  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  States,”  as  it  was  officially  titled,  elected  John  S. 
Thrasher  as  superintendent  of  the  news-gathering  agency  it  es¬ 
tablished,  and  arranged  initially  for  news  outlets  at  Richmond  and 
Atlanta.  Thrasher  was  to  work  with  the  telegraph  companies 
in  ironing  out  some  of  the  problems  which  were  particularly 
harassing  to  newspapers.  In  a  report  made  on  May  14,  1863, 
Thrasher  announced  that  “lax  discipline”  in  the  telegraph  of¬ 
fices  was  “preventing  many  of  the  associations  news  reports 
from  being  kept  private.”  The  superintendent  reported  some 
progress,  however,  especially  in  connection  with  the  Milledge- 
ville  Telegraph  Company,  whose  cooperation  had  been  excellent. 
In  the  following  year  the  association  met  again  in  Augusta 
and  optimistically  made  further  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
Confederate  journalism.*- 

As  the  dread  cry  of  “  ‘Ware  Sherman!”  drew  closer  to  Atlanta 
late  in  the  summer  of  1864,  the  Atlanta  press  began  to  collapse 
or  depart  for  safer  climes.  Thus  war-time  journalism  virtually 
ended  in  the  Gate  City.  Other  phases  of  its  existence  during 
the  hectic  times  from  1861  to  1864  offer  opportunities  for  re¬ 
search  in  interesting  fields.  Some  of  these  challenging  topics 
are:  the  accuracy  with  which  military  events  were  reported;  the 
personal  histories  of  leading  Atlanta  journalists;  the  role  of  the 
press  in  bolstering  morale;  economic  trends  of  the  war  as 
reflected  in  advertising  and  news  accounts;  Atlanta  newspapers 
and  Georgia  politics  during  the  war  and  the  reaction  of  the 
press  to  Sherman’s  approach.  Development  of  these  and  related 
topics  will  of  course  require  a  far  more  extensive  use  of  files, 
now  widely  scattered,  than  was  possible  in  this  study. 


42.  Quintus  C.  Wilson.  ‘Ths  ronfsdsrats  Pross  Assoclstlon  ;  A  Plonesr  Sewn 
Aiconcy,''  In  Joumair$m  Quarter^,  XXVI  (June,  1949),  100-69;  Arthur  Robb. 
"Account  of  Routhem  Bditors'  Esrljr  Try  with  News  Aitency,"  In  Editor  and 
PublUher,  Auk.  13,  20,  27,  1949 ;  "Dixie  Editors  Made  Plans  .  .  .”  In  Auirusta 
Chronicle,  Nor.  13,  1949 ;  Bryan,  "Confederate  Georgia,"  490-91 ;  Lee,  AmeHcan 
Joumalicm,  291. 
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THE  LETTER  BOOK  OF  GENERAL  JAMES  JACKSON, 

1788-1796 

Edited  by  Mrs.  Lilla  M.  Hawes* 

Part  I 

Db.  Colo.  With  the  present  Is  conveyed  a  line  to  Capt.  Williamson. 
As  there  is  every  probability  of  the  State  Troops  breaking,  I  must 
request  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  get  hold  of  one  or  two  of 
the  first  who  I  am  determined  to  make  examples  of.  I  have  wrote  that 
Officer  very  pointedly  and  am  resolved  to  execute  it.  Should  you  think 
the  State  Troops  could  be  better  posted  than  where  they  now  are  I 
shall  thank  you  either  to  let  me  know  or  remove  them  yourself.  I 
think  that  Bennetts  covers  your  Settlement  and  Chatham.  By  Capt 
Whiteheads  Dragoons  you  will  receive  all  the  Swords  which  are  fin¬ 
ished,  I  believe  12.  I  wish  we  could  send  some  proper  Gunns  but  we 
find  it  impossible  as  yet;  every  Store  has  been  searched  in  vain. 

I  was  sorry  to  find  Doctor  Dunwoodie  when  I  saw  him  the  other 
day  determined  on  breaking.  I  hope  to  God  something  may  turn  up 
to  prevent  it;  he  is  too  good  a  Citizen  to  lose  him  and  his  example 
from  the  love  everybody  bears  him  I  fear  will  be  too  generally  fol¬ 
lowed.  I  flatter  myself  if  your  Members  go  generally  for  Augusta  some 
measures  may  be  devised  for  your  good.  I  am  not  elected  but  I  am 
determined  to  go  up  to  lend  my  mite  out  of  doors  to  your  assistance. 

I  hope  Mrs.  Maxwell  is  recovered.  I  feel  for  your  distress  and  I  am 

Dr  Col 

ever  yours  sincerely. 

Jas.  Jackson 

Do  send  Capt.  Williamson  and  Ross  a  copy  each  of  the  inclosed  Bri¬ 
gade  Order. 

Brigade  Orders  Deer.  9th,  1788 

The  General  has  with  the  utmost  regret  heard  of  an  intended  Mutiny 
amongst  the  State  Troops.  Nothing  in  bis  power  has  been  wanting 
to  represent  their  situation  to  Government  and  to  procure  their 
Clothing  which  he  has  nearly  effected  nor  shall  any  thing  in  his 
power  be  wanting  to  render  them  easy  and  comfortable  in  their  duty 
but  whilst  he  declares  this  it  is  bis  duty  likewise  to  express  the  most 
pointed  determination  to  make  an  example  of  either  Officer  or  Soldier 
so  lost  to  every  sense  of  their  Military  Oath  as  to  behave  in  so  shame¬ 
ful  and  abandoned  a  character  as  to  violate  the  laws  of  God  and  Man. 

•Mrs.  Hawps  is  Director  of  the  Geonda  Historical  Soclty. 
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He  calls  on  the  Officers  to  second  his  endearours,  He  never  will 
believe  that  Gentlemen  who  have  entered  the  service  of  the  State  from 
patriotic  motives  (altho  it  is  so  hinted)  can  be  so  degenerated  as  to 
foster  a  measure,  big  with  disgrace  to  their  Corps  in  general  and 
themselves  in  particular. 

The  ringleaders  of  this  pernicious  business  will  be  secured  by  the 
Officers  Immediately  if  they  can  be  properly  asscertalned  and  the 
utmost  care  taken  to  apprehend  the  first  Deserter,  who  shall  as  as¬ 
suredly  meet  the  extremity  of  the  law  as  that  his  rash  conduct  will 
have  made  it  absolutely  necessary  to  enforce  it. 

The  Commanding  Officers  of  the  Militia  regiments  are  required  to 
give  the  necessary  orders  and  to  use  every  exertion  to  apprehend 
secure  and  convey  to  Savannah  Goal  every  State  Soldier  passing  their 
respective  regiments,  without  a  proper  pass  or  Furlow  from  their 
proper  Officer  and  to  be  exceeding  careful  such  passes  or  Furlows 
are  not  counterfeit. 


Sib  I  received  your  last  a  few  days  since  and  with  a  degree  of  sur¬ 
prize  note  the  resolution  of  the  Men  and  the  seeming  compliance  of 
the  Officers  to  move  off.  You  will  inclosed  receive  a  line  from  Col. 
Clarke  who  was  very  fortunately  here  when  yours  arrived;  his  sur¬ 
prize  was  equal  with  mine  and  his  sentiments  are  fully  conveyed  to 
you.  We  have  talked  the  matter  over  and  agree  in  Opinion  and  the 
Mode  of  treating  Men  who  can  behave  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner. 
For  the  sake  of  humanity  I  hope  you  will  make  this  letter  and  Colo. 
Clarke’s  known.  For  I  am  determined  to  try  and  execute  the  first 
Officer  or  private  who  dares  to  abandon  his  post  without  Orders  or 
permission  and  that  they  may  not  amuse  themselves  I  have  sent  orders 
to  every  officer  of  my  District  to  be  vigilent  in  apprehending  any 
deserters.  It  will  be  painful  in  the  extreme  to  put  the  extremity  of  the 
law  in  force  but  duty  and  the  call  of  my  Country  will  totally  silence 
the  merciful  pleadings  where  Men  have  so  generally  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  and  absolute  Mutiny. 

Yrs  4kc 


Capt.  M  Williamson 


Dr.  Sib  You  will  instead  of  the  Order  you  received  Yesterday,  pro¬ 
vided  Mr  Israel  Bird  will  engage  to  furnish  the  Men  with  provisions 
order  a  Sergt.  and  ten  Men  to  his  house  and  instead  of  dividing  the 
remainder  keep  them  together  under  your  own  eye,  visiting  Birds 
post  occasionally,  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  and  between  Cones 
&  Lotts  near  Laniers. 

Yours  ftc. 

Jas.  Jackson 
B.  G.  Ist  D. 
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Sava.  Deer.  12th  [17188 
Lt.  Jones 


Sn  I  have  Just  received  yours  and  have  ordered  a  sergeant  and  ten 
Men  provided  you  can  supply  or  cause  them  to  be  supplied  untill 
other  steps  can  be  taken  but  the  men  cannot  suffer.  I  regard  your 
County  and  wish  to  favour  it  and  from  your  own  conduct  should  be 
happy  to  serve  you. 

Yours  fbc. 

Jas.  Jackson 
Brig  G.  1  District 

Israel  Bird  esqr 
Deer.  12th  [17]  88. 


30th  Deer.  1788 

Da  Sib  I  reced  yours  by  Serjt  Trammel;  he  conveys  to  you  twelve 
A  a  half  weight  of  powder  and  eighteen  of  iead.  We  have  no  flints. 
If  I  can  procure  a  few,  Ill  have  them  sent  by  the  first  opportunity 
to  Captain  Cones.  I  am  pleased  to  bear  of  your  Stations.  I  hope  you 
see  the  Soldiers  neither  suffer  nor  distress  the  Inhabitants.  You  are 
in  a  good  Neighbourhood  &  I  wish  you  to  be  vigilant.  All  is  quiet  to 
the  Southward.  Be  very  careful  &  sparing  of  your  ammunition. 

I  am  Ac 


Capt  Rains 


Savannah  Sunday  Morng  14th  Deer  1788 
Sib  After  the  order  I  sent  by  your  Serjeant  it  has  been  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  surprize  I  have  learnt  of  Capt  Thompson  of  your  encampment 
near  Major  Days.  Surely  you  could  not  have  received  that  order  or 
some  misapprehension  or  other  circumstance  has  brought  you  down. 
I  request  to  see  you  immediately  that  such  orders  which  may  be 
necessary  for  the  service  may  be  properly  executed. 

Yrs  Ac. 


Lt.  Jones 


Letters  written  on  Publick  occasions  in  the  Year  1793 

18th  March  1793 

Sib  I  conceive  it  my  duty  to  inform  your  Excellency  that  Judge  Hous- 
toun  yesterday  received  information  of  a  disagreeable  nature  from 
the  Alatamaha  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Creek  Indians  have  been 
committing  depredations  on  the  South  Side  of  that  River.  The  par¬ 
ticulars  the  Judge  will  no  doubt  Inform  you  of  as  he  proposed  in¬ 
closing  you  an  extract  from  the  letter  he  received.  I  have  received 
no  intelligence  of  the  same  nature  from  any  other  Quarter  A  am 
therefore  in  hopes  the  report  may  be  exaggerated  should  anything 
material  occur  I  shall  instantly  inform  you. 
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I  take  the  present  opportunity  to  request  that  the  Militia  appoint¬ 
ments  may  be  as  soon  made  as  your  Excellency  may  find  convenient; 
at  present  little  could  be  expected  from  Officers  or  privates  however 
urgent  events  might  prove. 

6  I  have  the  honor  to  be  ftc 

His  Excellency  E  Telfair 

I  beg  to  submit  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  have  a  magazine 
of  ammunition  ft  provisions  established  to  the  Southward  to  be  ready 
in  case  of  emergency. 

20th  March  1793 

Db  Col.  Your  favor  by  Mr  Winn  I  received  yesterday  ft  sincerely 
feel  for  the  unfortunate  situation  of  Liberty  County.  I  had  heard  the 
disagreeable  intelligence  previous  to  my  receiving  yours  ft  had  in 
consequence  dispatched  the  communication  to  the  Governor  recom¬ 
mending  therewith  the  immediate  establishment  of  Magazines  of  Arms 
ft  provisions  in  your  Neighbourhood.  I  lament  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  issue  an  order  for  supplies;  it  must  first  proceed  from  the  Execu¬ 
tive  by  consent  of  the  Federal  Officer,  in  fact  Militia  Officers  are  now 
fettered  to  what  they  were  in  the  last  alarms,  but  let  me  beg  you 
Col  to  keep  up  the  peoples  spirits;  nothing  shall  be  wanting  which 
I  can  possibly  do  ft  you  shall  hear  again  from  me  the  moment  I  re¬ 
ceive  an  answer  from  the  Governor,  I  will  send  an  express  if  the 
post  does  not  go  in  a  day  or  two,  the  high  Fresh  has  prevented  its 
arrival  here  for  several  days. 

I  would  advise  Scouts  to  be  kept  out  ft  to  be  supplied  with  pro¬ 
visions  by  subscription  until  an  answer  from  the  Government  can 
be  obtained;  a  few  volunteers  to  assist  the  Inhabitants  of  Williams¬ 
burg  I  should  suppose  of  great  advantage  to  you  and  I  therefore 
recommend  it  to  the  County,  for  whilst  they  have  a  Force  opposed 
to  them  South  of  the  Alatamaha,  the  Indians  will  be  cautious  how 
they  cross  the  River. 

Should  the  Alarm  continue  and  the  Governor  ft  Federal  Officer  not 
agree  about  supplies,  I  will  endeavour  to  procure  a  subscription  from 
this  County,  which  I  hope  will  (if  there  should  be  a  necessity)  be 
considerable. 

Do  let  me  hear  as  soon  as  possible  of  every  occurrence  ft  you  may 
assure  yourself  of  receiving  the  earliest  intelligence  from  me 

I  am  ftc 

Col  Danl  Stewart 
commandg 

Militia  of  Liberty  County 

Savannah  Mar  24th  1793 

Sn  I  did  myself  the  honor  of  writing  ycu  a  few  days  since  inform- 
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ing  you  of  some  disagreeable  intelligence  Judge  Houstoun  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Alatamaha,  since  which  period,  the  papers  Inclosed 
have  been  officially  communicated  to  me,  in  reply  to  Col  Stewarts 
letter  I  have  endeavoured  to  keep  up  the  Spirits  of  the  Southern 
Counties  altho  I  could  not  avoid  informing  them  of  the  little  power 
lodged  with  me  and  the  impossibility  of  my  doing  any  thing  for  them 
without  your  express  orders. 

I  very  much  fear  that  without  encouragem[ent]  as  it  is  so  early 
in  the  Season  several  of  the  Inhabitants  will  move  &  I  therefore  re¬ 
commend  it  to  your  Excellencys  attention  whether  or  not  Magazines 
should  be  immediately  formed  of  ammunition  &  provision. 

The  post  I  believe  has  not  gone  for  the  last  Week  &  the  Waters 
have  been  so  high  that  I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  private  convey¬ 
ance.  Should  not  some  fund  be  established  for  expresses  provided 
things  become  serious? 

I  have  the  honor  &c. 

His  Excellency  E  Telfair  esqr 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  within  I  have  seen  Major  Tattnall  who 
is  Just  returned  from  Liberty  County  where  he  says  the  alarm  has 
in  some  degree  subsided  &  the  conjecture  of  Judge  Houstoun  &  myself 
respecting  some  White  persons  of  bad  Character  who  lately  ran  off 
from  Effingham  County  having  done  the  mischief  has  gained  ground 
there.  Major  McIntoshs  letter  however  somewhat  staggers  me,  so  cir¬ 
cumstantial  with  respect  to  Cashens  Clerks. 

Your  Excellency  shall  hear  again  from  me  the  first  opportunity;  in 
the  mean  while  I  request  the  Militia  Commissions  may  be  sent  down. 

March  28th  1793 

Sib  I  do  myself  the  honor  to  inclose  your  Excellency  a  letter  this 
moment  received  by  me  from  James  Seagrove  esquire  from  which  It 
appears  that  the  disagreeable  communications  sent  you  by  me  are 
too  well  founded. 

You  shall  hear  again  from  me  by  the  first  opportunity;  a  copy  of  the 
inclosed  letter  was  sent  to  me. 

I  am 

Yr  Excellencys  most  Obed  &c 

His  Excellency  E  Telfair 

Savannah  March  28th  1793 

Dear  Colonel  Agreeably  to  my  promise  of  giving  you  the  earliest 
intelligence,  it  is  with  regret  I  inform  you  that  there  is  every  proba¬ 
bility  of  hostility  if  not  a  severe  War  with  the  Creek  Nation.  I  this 
Morning  received  an  express  from  Jas  Seagrove  esqr  giving  an  account 
of  a  party  of  Indians  plundering  Robert  Seagroves  Store,  killing  Mr 
Fleming  the  Storekeeper  &  a  Mr  Moffat  ft  taking  off  a  prisoner  (one 
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Upton)  to  the  Nation;  it  likewise  informs  of  the  Indians  attacking 
a  Waggon  about  Six  Miles  from  Coleraine  on  Saint  Marys  ft  killing 
three  Men  ft  a  little  Girl  a  Woman  ft  child  missing  supposed  to  be 
taken  off.  Cashens  Store  on  Settilla  from  a  letter  received  by  Genl 
McIntosh  from  his  Son  William  the  Major  was  robbed  about  the  same 
time  ft  the  Clerks  killed. 

We  must  not  sink  under  the  Information  but  rather  cheer  up  under 
our  unfortunate  situation.  I  request  you  to  attend  to  my  advice  in  my 
last  letter,  of  succouring  the  people  at  St  Savilla  bluff  ft  keeping 
Scouts  out  towards  Beards  Bluff  which  will  assist  the  Post  there  and 
give  you  timely  warning.  I  think  the  Murders  committed  so  profes¬ 
sed  an  intention  of  War  that  should  your  Scouts  fall  in  with  any 
armed  party  within  our  line,  it  is  my  opinion  they  should  not  hesitate 
to  fire  on  them.  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  give  a  positive  order  for 
so  doing,  but  this  letter  may  be  shewn  and  the  censure  may  fall  on  me 
if  the  Friends  of  savage  barbarity  feel  themselves  disposed  to  censure. 
I  hold  it  to  be  self  preservation  not  commencing  hostility,  to  be  avert¬ 
ing  an  intended  sacrifice  of  your  Women  ft  Children  not  the  Wanton 
destroying  of  Indians  in  amity. 

The  moment  I  hear  again  from  Mr  Seagrove  or  that  I  receive  an 
answer  from  the  Governor  to  my  letters  you  shall  immediately  hear 
from  me  ft  if  the  Governor  makes  no  provision  I  will  set  about  a 
Subscription  as  I  wrote  you. 

Assuring  you  of  the  great  confidence  I  have  in  your  prudence  ft 
Soldierly  conduct 

I  am  Dr  Col 

You  had  better  give  the  Officer  at  Beards  bluff  notice  of  the  Mur¬ 
ders  committed  that  he  may  be  on  his  Guard;  do  not  let  your  Men 
Interfere  with  any  Indians  at  his  post. 

Col  Danl  Stewart 
commanding  the 

Liberty  County  Militia 


Savannah  Mar  31st  1793 

Sir  Since  writing  your  Excellency  by  the  opportunity  of  the  28th  I 
have  received  the  inclosed  information.  The  Affidavits  of  Parrymore 
and  several  Inhabitants  of  Williamsburg  I  procured  from  Judge  Hous- 
toun  wbo  thought  as  well  as  myself  that  they  were  of  importance  to 
the  State  in  vindication  of  her  conduct.  The  inclosed  extract  of  a  letter 
from  Mr  John  King,  the  Senator  from  Camden  I  fear  gives  too  much 
ground  for  apprehension  of  a  general  hostile  disposition  among  the 
Creek  Indians;  considering  the  original  as  greater  authority  than  an 
extract  I  should  have  inclosed  the  letter  Itself  were  not  private  com¬ 
munication  intermixed  with  the  publick  paragraphs.  The  Letter  also 
Inclosed  from  a  Captain  John  Milligan  principal  of  a  Settlement 
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formed  at  Long  bluff,  confluence  of  Oconee  ft  Okmulgee  conveys  in 
general  the  intelligence  already  given  ft  tends  to  a  fear  of  a  very 
troublesome  Season  for  the  planters  South  of  Ogeeche,  altho  be  seems 
to  apprehend  more  danger  from  the  Cowetta  Town  than  from  the  rest 
of  the  Nation.  What  is  best  your  Excellency  best  knows  but  I  heartily 
agree  with  him  that  one  of  the  best  posts  in  the  State  for  covering 
Effingham  Chatham  ft  Liberty  Counties  is  Long  Bluff  and  it  is  an 
intermediate  Station  between  Rock  Landing  ft  Beards  bluff  ft  the 
Country  would  soon  settle  in  its  neighbourhood  ft  rear.  A  Station  also 
at  Williamsburg  is  I  apprehend  necessary,  its  being  South  of  the  Alata- 
maha  will  make  the  Savages  cautious  of  crossing  ft  preserve  the  fer¬ 
tile  County  No[rth]  of  it.  The  settlers  of  Liberty  in  my  opinion  being 
once  more  routed  will  never  return  generally  to  it.  I  have  thought 
this  of  so  much  consequence  that  I  have  recommended  it  to  Col  Stewart 
to  support  them.  That  valuable  Officer  ft  the  Inhabitants  of  Liberty 
have  applied  repeatedly  to  me  to  know  what  they  should  do  in  case 
their  Scouts  fell  in  with  any  party  of  Indians  within  the  line.  I  have 
answered  them  that  my  hands  are  tied  ft  that  I  dare  not  give  an  order 
to  fire  on  them,  but  that  with  so  evident  an  intention  as  the  Indians 
have  manifested  for  War  ft  depredation,  on  the  principles  of  Self 
preservation  were  I  present  in  view  of  any  party  of  Armed  Indians 
within  the  line  I  should  not  hesitate  to  fire  on  them.  Thinking  it  to 
be  the  averting  an  intended  sacrifice  of  their  Women  ft  Children  not 
the  wanton  destroying  of  Indians  in  Amity.  Col  Stewart  has  had  some 
Scouts  out  but  I  have  heard  nothing  since  from  him.  The  Waters 
may  have  been  too  high  for  the  Indians  to  cross. 

Major  Habersham  informed  me  yesterday  that  the  Federal  Officer  at 
St  Marys  bad  called  for  the  aid  of  the  Militia  of  Camden  ft  had  ap¬ 
plied  to  him  for  supplies  until  Major  Gaither  should  take  order  on 
the  subject. 

All  my  communications  call  for  provision  ft  ammunition.  The  Militia 
Commissions  are  not  yet  arrived, 

I  am 
Yr 

Excellencys  most  Obed  Serv 

His  Excellency 

Governor  Telfair 

P.  S.  The  Inhabitants  of  Camden  I  fear  are  too  much  divided  to 
elect  Field  Officers;  my  letters  speak  presslngly  on  this  head.  From 
Mr  Seagroves  activity  ft  the  losses  his  Brother  has  met  he  would  cer¬ 
tainly  make  a  good  Officer.  Messrs  Carnes  J  King  ft  T  King  are  much 
interested.  Mr  Thomas  King  I  think  an  active  man  ft  well  suited. 
Abner  Williams  is  at  present  the  oldest  Officer.  Abner  Hammond  is 
a  resident  a  Brother  of  the  Colonels  ft  I  know  him  to  be  brave  but 
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I  decline  recommending  any  as  I  know  not  who  would  be  agreeable 
to  the  County;  they  have  too  much  party  to  elect  from  my  accounts. 

Savanah  April  2d  1793 

Da  Col  Inclosed  is  an  order  of  this  date  which  you  will  apply  as 
you  think  best  either  by  calling  out  the  Militia  or  by  taking  the 
Horsemen  to  be  raised  under  your  resolutions  as  the  2d  Ciass. 

I  have  received  no  intelligence  since  I  last  wrote  you  but  a  letter 
from  Old  Mr  King  who  mentions  that  another  party  of  Indians  had 
been  seen  between  Settillas  k  St  Marys  eight  days  after  the  first  mur¬ 
der  was  committed  &  that  he  has  no  doubt  of  a  General  War. 

However  I  hope  for  the  best  and  that  things  will  turn  out  better 
than  our  present  prospects  entitle  us  to  expect. 

I  am  &c 

Col  Danl  Stewart 
Liberty  County 

Savannah  2d  April  1793 

SiK  The  within  Order  is  issued  (Division  Orders  of  this  date)  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  General  Order  to  me  from  the  Commander  in  chief  and 
I  must  request  attention  to  it;  the  unfortunate  situation  of  your 
County  however  will  no  doubt  induce  your  exertions.  The  post  at 
St  Savilla  bluff  or  Williamsburg  is  of  great  consequence  be  pleased 
to  see  them  supplied.  A  Contractor  need  not  fear  a  payment  as  three 
hundred  pounds  is  appropriated  by  the  General  order  for  the  purpose 
of  provision  for  the  Militia  on  actual  duty.  I  need  not  caution  you 
on  the  part  of  the  publick  against  permission  of  others  than  those  on 
actual  duty  drawing  Rations  which  I  suppose  in  your  County  cannot 
exceed  a  Captain  and  one  Lieutenant  or  two  Lieutenants  &  Thirty 
Non  Commissioned  Officers  &  privates  at  one  time  as  the  Islands  will 
need  no  defence. 

I  am  Sir 

Yr  Obedt  Servt 
Jas  Jackson 

The  Commg  Officer 
of  the  Militia 

of  Glynn  County 

I  expect  you  will  need  two  posts  on  the  Main,  one  at  St  Savilla,  the 
other  where  you  think  most  convenient  &  let  them  occasionally  meet. 

Savannah  2d  April  1793 

Sir  Mr  Limhert  called  on  me  with  the  request  of  your  principal  In¬ 
habitants  for  provisions  &  Arms  &  ammunition.  The  Order  &  letter  to 
the  Commanding  of  the  Militia  of  your  County  left  open  for  your 
Inspection  gives  him  the  power  of  contracting  for  supplies.  I  have 
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mentioned  you  particularly  to  him  A  it  is  my  great  wish  you  should  be 
enabled  to  keep  your  ground.  I  should  be  happy  if  I  could  go  farther 
A  allow  provisions  to  your  Women  A  Children  but  this  is  out  of  my 
power  as  I  am  confined  by  the  order  given  me  by  Government.  I  have 
stated  your  case  fully  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  A  have  warmly 
recommended  to  him  an  immediate  Station  of  Regulars  at  Williams¬ 
burg  which  altho  I  cannot  say  will  take  place  positively  I  am  not 
without  my  hopes  of.  You  may  rest  assured  nothing  in  my  power  shall 
be  wanting  to  support  you. 

Judge  Houstoun  is  gone  for  Liberty  County  or  I  should  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  contract  for  you  with  him;  if  nothing  takes  place  of  the 
kind  from  your  Commanding  Officer  I  will  yet  strive  to  do  it;  for¬ 
ward  the  letter  A  order  express  to  him  A  be  as  frugal  A  careful  as 
possible  with  respect  to  draw[in]g  rations;  none  but  those  on  actual 
duty  must  draw  or  the  fund  will  be  too  soon  exhausted.  I  suppose 
an  Officer  A  12  or  15  Non  Commissd  Officers  A  privates  the  utmost 
at  your  station.  They  will  require  another  post  so  [?]  of  you. 

Be  pleased  to  communicate  what  intelligence  you  may  procure  as 
soon  as  possible.  If  Mr  Cooke  has  ammunition  A  a  Cag  is  delivered 
to  the  Commg  Officer  of  the  County  or  yourself  taking  care  that  none 
of  it  is  wasted  or  fired  off  but  in  service  I  will  draw  on  Government 
in  bis  favor  for  the  amount.  I  have  no  arms. 

I  am  Sir 

Yr  Obedt  Servt 

The  Commg  Officer 
at  St  Savilla 

Omitted 

Savannah  April  1st  1793 

Drab  Sib  I  was  honored  with  yours  of  the  17th  Ultimo  on  the  28th 
with  the  inclosures,  the  letter  to  the  Governor  was  sent  off  in  less 
than  an  hour  after  I  received  it  since  which  I  have  not  heard  from 
him  in  answer  thereto  inclosed  I  send  you  a  copy  of  his  General  Order 
of  that  Date  issued  in  consequence  of  the  depredations  in  Glynn.  Prom 
the  Order  you  will  find  that  Three  hundred  pounds  are  appropriated 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  Militia  on  actual  duty  only.  Not  knowing 
whether  you  have  any  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Militia  I  have  in¬ 
closed  the  Copy  to  you  with  my  order  in  consequence.  I  have  written 
to  the  Governor  on  your  situation  respecting  Officers  pressingly  A 
expect  an  answer  hourly.  Major  Habersham  informed  me  that  the 
Officer  commanding  the  Federal  Troops  at  St  Marys  bad  called  for 
the  aid  of  the  Militia;  if  so,  they  had  better  be  on  Federal  pay  A 
rations  than  on  a  State  Establishment  A  I  advise  a  continuance  in 
that  line  particularly  as  the  Federal  Stores  are  lodged  in  your  County; 
indeed,  the  Fund  is  too  small  to  place  great  dependence  on  A  in  the 
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aggregate  I  always  thought  the  limitation  to  the  Ehcecutlve  too  nar¬ 
row;  the  consequence  must  be  as  I  argued  last  Session  a  call  of  the 
Legislature  assistance  from  Congress  cannot  be  expected  time  enough 
to  relieTe  us.  If  however  you  suppose  and  you  certainly  are  entitled 
to  your  proportion  that  the  State  appropriation  will  be  needed  a  con¬ 
tract  must  be  made  to  supply  your  Militia  in  actual  duty  ft  whilst  on 
that  duty  only. 

Mr  Cooke  who  lives  at  St  Savilla  bluff  has  Just  left  me  ft  informs 
me  that  the  Indians  in  Glynn  cover  the  whole  Country  roaming  at  large 
ft  driving  off  the  Cattle.  I  shall  endeavour  to  preserve  that  Station 
as  it  is  of  so  much  consequence  to  Liberty  County  ft  will  cause  a  di¬ 
version  even  from  you.  Captain  Milligan  who  is  the  principal  of  the 
settlement  at  long  bluff  below  the  confluence  of  the  Oconee  ft  Ok¬ 
mulgee  informs  me  that  the  Indians  commenced  a  predatory  attack 
there  In  February  driving  off  their  horses  Cattle  ftc.  He  likewise 
mentions  Mr.  Barnards  informing  him  of  Six  Scalps  being  carried  to 
the  Nation  from  the  Oconee  but  that  the  Cowetta  Town  are  the  Indians 
principally  concerned.  I  wish  it  may  prove  so  ft  anxiously  expect  the 
Favor  of  another  line  from  you  as  I  understand  you  have  sent  to 
asscertain  the  fact  whether  the  Nation  is  generally  disposed  for  War 
or  peace.  I  must  confess  I  have  my  fears. 

If  War  should  be  the  object  of  the  Creeks,  they  may  in  my  opinion 
be  bumbled  if  the  President  would  fall  on  some  plan  of  the  following 
nature.  Let  General  Sevier  be  ordered  to  march  with  1500  or  2000  of 
the  Western  territory  ft  North  Carolina  Militia  by  the  shortest  rout  to 
the  upper  Creeks  whilst  a  similar  body  is  kept  in  motion  for  the 
Cherokees  giving  them  to  understand  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  in 
motion.  At  the  same  period  Sevier  marches  let  Generals  Pickens  or 
Sumpter  march  with  an  equal  body  of  South  Carolinians  for  the  Mid¬ 
dle  towns  keeping  another  body  in  like  manner  on  this  side  the 
Cherokee  Nation  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  other  in  case  that  Nation 
interferes  &  let  a  third  body  of  from  2  to  3000  Georgians  also  march 
at  the  same  period  for  the  lower  Towns  striking  at  &  making  a  severe 
example  of  the  Cowettas.  The  different  bodies  of  Militia  must  enter 
the  Nation  at  the  same  time  to  divide  ft  distract  their  Councils  ft  at¬ 
tention  ft  all  rendexvous  in  one  of  the  middle  Towns;  the  time,  about 
three  Months  hence  Just  as  their  Corn  is  turning  which  must  be  all 
destroyed.  That  Season  will  be  most  Judicious  as  the  parties  must 
be  all  Horsemen  ft  the  Horses  will  be  easily  subsisted  exclusive  of 
the  assistance  nature  will  afford  in  grass;  the  movement  must  be  rapid 
ft  the  whole  Army  return  together  to  the  Frontiers  of  Georgia  to  se¬ 
cure  their  retreat;  the  time  required  for  the  business  two  months  or 
10  weeks  at  farthest  ft  my  life  for  the  consequence  peace  with  the 
Northward  Indians  would  take  place.  The  advantage  we  have  over  the 
Creeks  would  be  their  residing  in  a  Champaigne  Country.  Horse  can 
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act  to  great  advantage  which  cannot  be  done  to  the  Northward  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  Mountainous  situation. 

If  the  plan  strikes  you  in  the  same  light  it  has  always  been  viewed 
by  me,  you  may  if  you  please  hint  it  to  the  Secretary  of  War  but  not 
as  coming  from  me,  he  would  suppose  I  sought  a  command  which  in 
reality  I  would  not  like  to  accept,  particularly  whilst  two  Officers 
of  so  much  greater  experience  in  Indian  Affairs  &  W’arfare  are  In 
Commission  (Twiggs  &  Clark).  Either  of  these  with  Pickens  &  Sevier 
I  have  not  the  smallest  shadow  of  doubt  would  succeed.  If  on  the  con¬ 
trary  you  should  think  the  plan  impracticable  you  will  be  silent  about 
it  &  impute  any  forwardness  in  communicatg  it  to  a  Zeal  for  the 
Interest  of  my  distressed  Country  &  the  FYiendship  I  sincerely  feel 
for  you. 

You  shall  hear  from  me  by  every  opportunity  which  is  however  but 
seldom;  frequently  unknown  to  me  people  are  here  from  your  Coun¬ 
ty  could  you  not  direct  them  to  call  on  me? 

Inclosed  is  a  line  for  our  mutual  Friend  Mr  King  please  to  give  it 
to  him.  Assuring  you  of  the  sympathy  with  which  your  distressed 
situation  &  the  severe  loss  of  your  Brother  is  universally  felt  here, 

I  am  Dr  Sir  Ac 

James  Seagrove  esqr 
Superintendent  Indian  Affaire 
So  Department. 

[Following  letter  crossed  out  in  book] 

Sib  The  General  Order  of  the  28tb  is  received  A  orders  have  issued 
from  me  for  the  purpose  of  inforcing  it.  The  inclosed  extract  from 
Col  Stewart  proves  that  a  new  draft  is  expected.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Militia  of  Chatham  would  march  under  the  old  law  or  the  old 
Officers  if  there  should  be  a  necessity  to  call  them  out.  I  hope  the 
Commissions  will  arrive  by  todays  post. 

The  Inclosed  papers  contain  all  the  information  I  have  received  since 
I  last  wrote. 

I  am  Sir 

Yr  very  Ohedt  Servt 

not  sent 

Sn  Your  General  Order  of  the  28th  Ult  A  that  of  the  4th  instant,  by 
this  days  post,  are  received. 

The  Inclosed  extract  of  a  letter  received  by  me  from  Col  Stewart 
proves  that  a  new  classing  or  draft  of  the  Militia  is  expected.  I  much 
fear  that  were  the  Militia  of  Chatham  to  be  called  on  it  would  become 
a  pretence  for  their  not  turning  out;  the  last  Order  still  confines  me 
to  the  arrangement  of  1790  which  I  never  saw  A  the  old  Classes. 

I  have  not  time  to  copy  Mr  Seagroves  letter  of  the  30th  re- 
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ceived  about  an  hour  since  to  send  by  this  post  but  will  embrace  the 
first  private  conveyance.  No  farther  damage  has  been  sustained  since 
the  Murder  of  the  Six  persons  in  Camden.  Mr  S  has  established  a  post 
at  Colaraine  which  he  seems  to  think  will  cover  the  Country  below. 
He  has  sent  a  talk  to  the  Nation  by  two  Friendly  Indians  who  escorted 
a  few  families  through  the  Creeks  from  West  Florida.  They  had  heard 
no  talks  of  War  in  the  Nation  but  that  a  party  had  set  out  to  plunder 
the  Southern  Counties  &  Liberty.  I  should  send  the  copies  of  the 
Talks  but  he  mentions  having  written  to  you  with  inclosures  of  which 
I  make  no  doubt  they  form  a  part.  He  together  with  Mr  Wm  Johnston 
who  was  in  the  last  Legislature  and  Mr  Thomas  King  are  elected  (con¬ 
trary  to  my  expectations  of  any  Election)  Captains  of  the  Militia  & 
Mr  Seagrove  their  Field  Officer.  From  his  activity  &  spirit  there  is 
no  doubt  of  his  becoming  a  valuable  Officer.  He  very  much  suspects 
John  Galphin  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  late  depredations  &  one  Lyons 
who  is  come  this  way  as  accessary.  An  Affidavit  being  sent  me  I  ap¬ 
plied  to  Judge  Houstoun  &  have  procured  a  Warrant;  whether  I  shall 
find  him  or  not  is  questionable  but  I  shall  send  it  after  him  to  Silver 
bluff  whither  Mr  S  supposes  be  is  gone  for  the  purpose  of  plunder. 
I  will  not  pretend  to  advise  but  I  think  it  not  improbable  be  may  be 
in  Augusta  to  learn  all  be  can  previous  to  returng  to  the  Nation;  his 
name  is  Daniel. 

Inclosed  are  two  Affidavits  in  addition  to  those  sent  already  (as 
I  think  it  prudent  to  collect  all  the  proof  we  can  of  the  Indian  depre¬ 
dations)  and  an  extract  of  a  letter  to  me  from  Mr  Cooke  which  should 
fully  be  inclosed  but  for  its  length  &  the  impossibility  of  copying  it 
In  time  being  also  received  this  Morning. 

It  being  impossible  to  prepare  proper  Magazines  of  provisions 
with  the  small  fund  appropriated,  I  have  left  the  contracting  for 
provisions  to  the  Commg  Officers  of  the  Counties  confining  them 
strictly  to  the  letter  of  your  General  Order  6  confining  even  the  num¬ 
ber  to  be  out  at  a  time  for  fear  of  too  soon  exhausting  the  amount. 
I  always  thought  the  Legislature  too  confined  A  am  more  A  more 
convinced  of  it.  If  matters  become  more  serious  a  general  contractor 
for  this  Division  might  be  necessary  A  if  your  Excellency  should  be 
of  that  opinion  Mr  Cooke  has  requested  me  to  mention  him.  At 
present  Cattle  might  be  purchased  cheap  to  the  Soutbwd  if  Cash  could 
be  spared  by  Government.  As  the  present  posture  of  our  affairs  is 
however  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  allowance  as  the  General  Order 
mentions  is  best  as  the  Men  can  find  themselves  A  receive  the  draft 
on  Government  in  many  instances. 

I  am  Sir  Ac. 

Mr  S  has  strong  hopes  that  the  Nation  are  not  generally  disposed 
for  War. 

The  Chatham  Commissions  I  have  again  to  mention.  I  have  not 
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beard  of  tbelr  being  down. 
Hli  Excellency  E  Telfair 
GoTernor  ftc 

Savannah  April  8tb  1793 


Savannah  April  11th  1793 

Sib  I  inclose  your  Excellency  by  Col  Handley  the  Talks  of  Mr  Sea^ 
grove  as  I  found  on  application  to  the  postmaster  that  his  Letter  had 
not  come  on.  The  hurry  of  business  I  have  to  attend  to,  public  private 
A  that  for  third  persons,  as  a  Lawyer,  the  Inferior  Court  now  sitting 
will  I  flatter  myself  excuse  me  for  not  more  fully  writing  at  the 
present  moment,  but  your  Excellency  may  rest  assured  that  no  Officer 
feels  more  respect  for  your  Office 

than  your  Obedt  Servt 
J.  J. 

Inclosed  Is  an  Extract  of  a  letter  Just  received;  the  Commissioners 
are  not  down. 

His  Excellency  E  Telfair  Ac 


Savannah  April  12th  1793 

Sib  I  Inclose  your  Excellency,  Mr  Seagroves  Talks  A  extracts  from 
bis  letter  to  me  as  I  found  on  application  to  the  Post  Master  that  his 
letter  to  you  did  not  come  on.  Inclosed  is  also  an  extract  of  a  letter  to 
Judge  Houstoun  from  his  Manager.  I  am  angry  with  the  Commanding 
Officer  at  St  Savillas  for  not  detaining  the  two  Indians  who  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  extract  as  being  so  insulting;  however  the  story  may 
be  improperly  related. 

I  am 

Yr  Excelly  Obedt  Servt 


His  Excellency  E  Telfair 


April  14tb  1793 

Sib  The  bearer  of  this  line  is  Captain  Milligan  principal  of  the  Set¬ 
tlement  at  Long  bluff.  I  have  persuaded  him  to  wait  on  your  Excel¬ 
lency  to  make  known  the  real  state  of  bis  situation  as  I  am  highly 
Impressed  with  the  consequence  of  that  Post  as  a  cover  to  Effingham 
Chatham  A  part  of  Liberty;  provision  is  what  he  most  wants  but 
being  out  of  my  Division  I  could  not  undertake  to  give  him  any  Order. 

I  am  Ac 


His  ETxceliy  the  Governor 


Savannah  April  12th  1793 

Sib  Inclosed  are  two  General  Orders,  one  of  the  28th  Ultimo  the 
other  of  the  4th  April  instant  as  also  two  Division  Orders  issued  by  me 
in  consequence. 
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Rouble  Brig  GenI 
Jas  Gunn 


I  am  Sir  4kc 


Savannah  April  16th  1793 

Db  Ck>L  Inclosed  are  two  Division  Orders  the  one  of  this  date  must 
be  filled  up  by  you  on  first  demanding  of  the  Captains  whose  names 
are  to  be  inserted  ‘Are  you  a  Candidate  for  a  Lt.  Col  or  Majors  Com¬ 
mission  of  this  Regiment?  I  authorize  you  to  insert  the  names  of  the 
Captains  to  preside;  three  or  four  will  be  sufficient  A  two  of  them 
may  act.  Let  it  be  done  and  notice  by  them  be  given  without  delay 
as  the  time  may  otherwise  elapse. 

The  inclosed  from  Mr  Seagrove  to  yourself  as  Commanding  Officer 
of  the  Militia  of  Liberty  County  will  make  you  acquainted  with  the 
pleasing  intelligence  received  from  him  hy  me  this  day.  I  think  from 
the  contents  that  the  Inhabitants  may  safely  return  to  the  Frontiers. 
At  the  same  time  let  me  recommend  however  a  vigilant  Guard  for 
fear  of  the  banditti  out  &  to  be  secured  until  the  sense  of  the  Creek 
nation  is  known  on  Mr  Seagroves  demand. 

I  am  &c 

Col  D.  Stewart. 


April  17th  1793 

Sir  Inclosed  you  will  receive  Copies  of  General  Orders  received  by 
me  &  Division  Orders  issued  by  me  in  consequence  thereof. 

I  am  Sir  Ac 


Honble  Brig  Genl  Gunn 


Sir  I  inclose  your  Excellency  an  Affidavit  of  Jacob  Kendrick  re¬ 
specting  some  depredations  committed  by  the  Indians  at  Long  Bluff 
on  Sunday  the  seventh  instant.  Captain  John  Milligan  the  principal 
settler  there  applied  to  me  for  provisions  A  ammunition,  it  being 
out  of  my  Division  I  referred  him  to  you. 

Agreeably  to  your  Excellencys  verbal  order  I  should  advise  the 
establishment  of  Blockhouses  at  the  Posts  pointed  out  by  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  Liberty  County  as  they  must  be  best  acquainted  with 
their  own  Frontiers,  that  is  to  say  Five  Blockhouses  at  the  following 
posts.  One  at  Le  Contes  one  at  Girardeaus  one  at  Cochrans  one  at 
Hickss  A  one  at  Bennetts. 

For  the  County  of  Glynn  One  at  St  Savilla  or  Williamsburg  and 
one  in  Captain  Moses  Burnetts  district  at  the  post  now  occupied  as 
appears  by  the  inclosed  letter.  A  third  at  Rieds  bluff  might  perhaps 
be  for  the  better  securing  of  the  Inhabitants  on  the  neck  below  It  A 
the  lower  parts  of  Liberty  County  on  the  Alatamaha  exclusive  of  its 
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being  the  leading  great  Road  to  St  Marys  and  the  principal  Ferry  on 
the  Alatamaha. 

The  settlers  on  Settilla  have  generally  removed.  The  Fort  at  Cole¬ 
raine  (no  doubt  mentioned  to  your  Excellency  by  Mr  Seagrove)  he 
says  covers  the  neck  generally  below  it.  Should  those  settlers  return 
it  might  be  advantageous  to  erect  one  immediately  opposite  on  the 
Settilla. 

I  think  it  best  to  erect  the  number  pointed  out  in  Liberty  in  order 
that  the  planters  may  have  confidence  to  commit  their  Grain  to  the 
Fields  should  that  valuable  County  once  break  all  the  Assurances  the 
U  States  could  give  would  not  induce  them  generally  to  return. 

I  am  Ac 

Savannah 
April  20th  1793 

His  Excellency  E  Telfair  Govr  Ac 


Savannah  April  26th  1793 

Sir  Mr  Smith  the  Commissary  called  on  me  yesterday  to  receive 
orders  where  to  supply  rations  A  in  particular  if  he  should  supply  the 
post  at  Coleraine  or  any  where  in  Camden.  The  General  Order  of  the 
20th  only  relates  to  the  establishment  of  Blockhouses  in  Liberty  A 
Glynn  Counties  A  I  do  not  conceive  myself  authorized  to  go  beyond 
the  bounds  therein  prescribed.  !  waited  on  your  Excellency  this  morn¬ 
ing  for  the  purpose  of  mentioning  this  Circumstance  but  found  that 
you  were  not  at  home. 

I  am  Sir  Yr  Excell  Ac  Ac 


Savannah  April  27th  1793 

Sib  Inclosed  are  General  Orders  received  by  me  from  the  Commander 
in  Chief  since  I  last  wrote  A  Division  orders  issued  by  me  in  conse¬ 
quence. 

I  am  Sir  Ac 


Brigadier  GenI  Gunn 


Savannah  April  27th  1793 

Db  Col  Inclosed  is  a  division  order  of  yesterday.  A  Contractor  is  now 
appointed  A  the  Militia  on  duty  will  be  regularly  supplied,  his  ser¬ 
vant  going  to  Beards  hluff  with  directions  for  that  purpose  hands  you 
this.  The  General  order  to  me  for  immediately  Garrisoning  the  Sta¬ 
tions  A  supplying  the  Men  renders  it  necessary  that  a  vigilant  look 
out  should  be  preserved.  We  have  no  positive  news  but  a  Mr  Garvin 
from  the  Nation  says  the  Indians  are  by  no  means  pleased.  By  the 
order  you  will  find  that  you  have  power  to  draw  directly  for  the 
Men  now  in  Service.  The  County  will  be  greatly  eased  as  the  Continent 
supplies  the  Rations  A  if  you  call  your  Horsemen  the  2d  Class  it  will 
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answer  every  purpose  provided  they  station  at  those  posts.  Shouid 
they  be  too  many  for  your  numbers  you  must  let  me  know  &  I  will 
order  Bennetts  to  be  garrisoned  by  Chatham. 

I  am  Sir  Ac 


Col  Stewart 


Savannah  April  27th  1793 

Sib  Inclosed  are  two  Division  Orders  one  of  the  11th  &  one  of  yes¬ 
terdays  date.  You  will  see  them  put  into  immediate  execution. 

I  am  Sir 
Yr  Obedt  Servt 
Jas  Jackson 
Major  Genl  Ac 

The  Commg  Officer 
of  the  Militia 
Glynn  County 


Savannah  27th  April  1793 

SiK  I  had  the  pleasure  of  your  letter  dated  the  14  which  I  immed¬ 
iately  laid  before  bis  Excellency  the  Governor  who  has  ordered  a 
Station  where  you  seemed  to  wish  it  at  Captain  Moses  Burnetts;  it  is 
to  be  Garrisoned  by  one  Commsd  Officer  2  Serjts  A  17  privates.  The 
Men  will  be  supplied  with  provisions  by  the  Continental  Contractor 
Mr  Smith  immediately  that  is  those  in  actual  service  for  no  others 
will  be  allowed  to  draw.  Captain  Williams  has  the  Division  Orders 
a  copy  of  which  will  be  forwarded  with  this  by  him  A  which  you 
will  pay  attention  to.  A  Return  of  the  Men  actually  on  duty  must  be 
made  every  two  Weeks  attested  by  the  Officer  Commg  the  Dctachmt 
A  countersigned  by  the  Commg  Officer  of  the  County,  the  names  of 
the  Men  on  duty  must  be  set  down  in  the  returns  for  if  they  are  not 
regularly  made  the  Men  can  draw  no  pay  as  they  are  now  on  Conti¬ 
nental  pay  A  Rations. 

We  have  little  intelligence  on  which  dependence  can  be  placed,  but 
I  advise  the  Commg  Officer  to  be  much  on  bis  Guard;  the  Indians  it 
is  said  are  much  dissatisfied. 

Signed 
J  J 

Burnett  esqr 
Glynn  County 

Savannah  May  2d  1793 

Dcab  Col  I  received  your  favor  by  Mr  Smiths  servant  A  notice  what 
you  observe  respect! in]g  the  posts  in  your  County;  surely  with  the 
stations  at  Beards  bluff  A  St  Savilla  they  must  be  sufficient  not  only 
to  secure  Midway  t;  No  Newport  but  the  South  of  So  Newport  also. 
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In  addition  to  those  Stations  a  Company  of  Horse  attached  to  your 
Regiment  and  to  be  on  constant  duty  is  ordered  by  the  Governor.  You 
will  order  them  to  such  Stations  as  you  may  suppose  beneficial  to 
the  whole  County  having  an  equal  eye  to  the  South  of  South  Newport. 
Rieds  Bluff  is  changed  for  Carneys  Cowpen  ft  therefore  you  will  not 
have  a  call  for  a  Garrison  there.  I  will  endeavour  to  see  you  some¬ 
time  next  Week;  it  may  be  Sunday  Week  when  I  will  consult  you  on 
those  topics  ft  with  respect  to  filling  up  the  Cornets  Commission  the 
Captain  ft  first  Lieut  are  those  which  the  County  selected  to  command 
the  Troop,  the  Men  of  which  may  be  turned  over  with  propriety  to 
this  Corps  ft  may  be  supposed  on  the  same  foundation  the  Men  will 
be  paid  ft  fed  by  the  U  States  perhaps  the  County  will  do  well  to 
encourage  them  by  an  additional  sum  for  Forage;  a  provision  for 
loss  of  Horses  may  also  with  propriety  be  made.  The  second  Lieut 
is  young  Mr  Maybank  whom  I  recommended  from  my  own  knowledge 
as  well  as  Mr  Girardeaus  observations  on  the  sentiments  of  the  County. 

As  soon  as  you  are  organized  you  must  again  class  your  Militia 
drawing  the  2d  Class  as  the  first  to  proceed  on  duty.  Inclosed  are 
Division  Orders  of  this  day;  do  see  them  strictly  put  in  Execution 
ft  by  all  means  be  determined  in  the  procuring  returns  from  the  Offi¬ 
cers  ft  forward  to  me  Weekly  to  send  on  to  the  Federal  Commandant. 

I  am  Dr  Col  ft 

Inclosed  is  a  line  for  Capt  Way,  ft  bis  ft  Mr  Maybanks  Commissions, 
not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  filling  the  Troop;  if  the  Indians  do 
any  mischief  tread  hard  on  their  Heels  ft  dont  mind  the  line. 

Savannah  May  2d  1793 

Sib  Inclosed  you  will  receive  a  Commission  as  Captain  of  a  Troop 
or  Company  of  Horse  which  you  will  endeavour  to  fill  without  delay 
and  take  such  Stations  as  may  be  pointed  out  to  you  by  Col  Stewart 
unless  you  receive  further  Orders  from  me;  a  Commission  for  Mr  A 
Maybank  Junr  is  also  inclosed. 

I  am  Sir 

Yr  very  Obedt  Servt 
Jas  Jackson 

Major  Genl  1st  Division 

Georgia  Mil 

Capt  Jos  Way 

Savannah  May  6th  1793 

Sib  Inclosed  you  will  receive  an  Affidavit  of  James  Akin,  a  Man  who 
arrived  from  the  Creek  Nation  the  day  you  left  Savannah  which  I 
took  as  full  as  possible  that  it  might  be  used  advantageously  in  our 
favor.  The  Man  also  brought  a  letter  from  Mr  T.  Barnard  to  Mr  Sea- 
grove  which  at  his  request  ft  the  desire  of  Mr  B  to  shew  it  to  any 
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Officer  of  Authority  I  opened  &  took  a  copy  which  is  also  inclosed. 
As  Carpenter  was  about  to  sail  for  New  York  I  gave  a  copy  of  each 
to  Major  Habersham  to  forward  to  the  Secry  at  War  in  which  I  hope 
to  meet  your  approbation  as  Akin  says  there  is  little  doubt  of  War 
&  it  would  have  been  sometime  before  Mr  Seagrove  could  have  sent 
on  the  letter  (as  Akin  was  obliged  to  come  this  Way)  or  have  ac¬ 
quainted  you  with  the  Information.  With  this  you  will  likewise  re¬ 
ceive  the  return  for  Field  Officers  for  Liberty  County. 

I  could  wish  to  have  your  Sanction  in  writing  respecting  the  fresh 
Classing  of  the  Militia  that  a  classing  should  again  take  place.  I  hope 
your  Excellency  is  as  fully  convinced  of  its  necessity  as  myself.  Col 
Stewarts  sentiments  on  the  subject  your  Excelly  received  from  me 
t  one  half  generally  of  the  2d  Class  are  either  dead  or  removed,  be¬ 
sides  the  draft  formerly  took  place  under  other  Officers  &  in  many 
cases  different  districts,  as  for  instance  from  two  Savannah  bolds 
five  companies:  the  old  rolls  are  lost  &  many  other  inconveniences 
will  occur;  the  2d  Class  can  still  be  drawn  first.  I  have  issued  an 
Order  to  Old  Eimbech  in  the  case  of  the  publick  Arms  &  directed  him 
as  be  has  the  receipts  to  cali  on  the  Officers  &  Individuals  possessing 
them  A  in  case  of  refusal  to  apply  for  advice  to  the  Solicitor  General 
who  has  promised  to  give  it.  For  if  we  sue  the  holders  &  recover, 
other  Arms  can  be  obtained  with  the  money  arising  from  the  Judgmts. 

I  obtained  from  Major  Habersham  for  the  people  in  Glynn  fifty 
Weight  of  Gunpowder  ft  Two  hundred  Weight  of  lead  ft  for  which  I 
have  receipted  to  him  as  your  Excellency  seemed  to  approve  of  their 
getting  it  ft  sent  Mr  Urqubart  to  him  ft  I  had  no  opportunity  of  know¬ 
ing  the  result  previous  to  your  leaving  Town. 

I  have  ordered  returns  from  the  Two  Brigades  to  asscertain  the 
Strength  of  this  Division  on  their  completion  your  Excellency  shall 
receive  a  full  return  of  the  Division. 

I  am  ftc 

I  have  understood  that  your  Excellency  has  it  again  in  contempla¬ 
tion  to  divide  the  Battalllons  in  Chatham  through  the  heart  of  Sa¬ 
vannah;  exclusive  of  other  reasons  which  were  used  between  your 
Excelly  ft  myself,  this  difficulty  occurs  Two  of  the  Company  Districts 
in  Town  must  be'divided  in  the  Centre;  of  course  new  definings  ft  new 
Elections  will  be  necessary. 

His  Excellency  E  Telfair  esqr 
Governor  ftc. 

Savannah  May  8th  1793 

Drar  Sir  Inclosed  you  will  receive  a  letter  brought  by  one  James 
Akin  from  the  Creek  Nation.  Akin  tried  all  he  could  to  get  to  you. 
but  was  prevented  by  the  depredations  of  the  Indians  on  the  Oconee 
by  which  he  lost  his  Horses  ft  had  to  come  across  the  Country  to  Ogee- 
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che  on  foot  ft  from  thence  to  this  place.  He  had  heard  the  Oovr  was 
here  but  he  had  the  morning  of  Akins  arrival  gone  off  for  Augusta. 
Akin  brought  the  letter  to  me  ft  said  it  was  Mr  Barnards  desire  that 
the  Govr  or  any  Officer  in  authority  should  see  the  contents  which 
he  desired  me  to  do.  I  hesitated  until  he  informed  me  that  Oenl  Irvin 
at  bis  request  had  already  broke  it  open.  I  then  considered  that  it 
might  contain  information  of  a  pressing  ft  serious  nature  which  might 
not  admit  delay  ft  that  it  might  be  sometime  before  an  opportunity 
offered  to  you  ft  longer  still  before  a  communication  could  possibly 
be  obtained  from  you  of  the  contents  ft  I  broke  the  Seal  as  you  will 
perceive. 

I  took  Akins  aff[idavi]t  &  gave  that  &  B.s  letter  to  Major  Haber¬ 
sham  informing  him  how  I  came  by  them  ft  the  Major  sent  copies 
of  both  to  the  Secry  at  War  which  is  another  Advantage  as  you  might 
not  have  bad  an  opportunity  from  St  Marys  as  soon  as  you  might  have 
wished.  I  beg  you  however  to  believe  that  nothing  but  A’s  desire  ft 
Mr  B.s  request  could  have  Induced  me  to  have  broken  the  Seal  of  a 
private  let  alone  a  publick  official  letter;  indeed  it  was  no  secret  after 
Genl  Irvin  had  done  it.  I  inclose  you  a  copy  of  Akins  aff[idavi]t  from 
which  you  will  learn  the  reference  a  part  of  Mr  B.s  letter  alludes  to.  He 
seems  an  intelligent  Man  ft  much  attached  to  the  U  States.  The  post 
at  Colerain  is  to  be  supplied  by  the  Continental  Contractor  Mr  Smith 
ft  to  be  Garrisoned  agreeably  to  a  Genl  Order  of  the  Govr  with  one 
Commissd  Officer  2  Non  Commissd  Officers  ft  Seventeen  privates.  The 
Troop  of  Horse  will  be  supplied  by  the  Contractor  also.  Weekly  re¬ 
turns  must  however  be  made  of  the  Colerain  Garrison  as  well  as  of 
the  Troop  of  Horse  to  the  Federal  Commt  ft  returns  agreeably  to  the 
Order  I  inclosed  you  of  the  lltb  April  must  also  be  made  to  me.  I 
would  send  you  the  Orders  issued  but  am  in  a  hurry  as  I  have  just 
heard  of  this  opportunity  by  Lt  Dickinson;  the  whole  substance  of 
the  orders  however  is  contained  in  this  paragraph  ft  the  Commanders 
of  the  Garrison  ft  Troop  can  govern  themselves  accordingly. 

I  have  not  yet  learnt  that  the  Govr  has  done  anything  with  respect 
to  your  Field  Officers. 

Jas  Seagrove  esqr  I  am  Dr  Sir  with  esteem 

Yr  very  Obedt  Servt 

.\gent  I[ndlan]  Affairs  S[outhernl  D[istrict]  U[nited]  States 

I  am  really  so  much  afraid  of  losing  this  opportunity  that  I  must 
delay  the  Copy  of  Akins  affidavit  until  the  next  conveyance  offers 
when  you  shall  certainly  receive  it;  in  lieu  of  it  I  inclose  you  the 
latest  advices  from  the  Westward  in  which  depredations  Akin  lost 
his  Horses  2  Men  have  also  been  killed  in  Franklin  ft  the  S  Carolina 
Fork  of  S  River. 
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Savannah  May  9th  1793 

Dear  Sib  After  Sealing  my  letter  A  sending  It  to  Lt  Dickenson,  I 
found  he  was  disappointed  in  setting  out,  I  have  therefore  the  same 
conveyance  to  inclose  you  the  Order  A  a  copy  of  Akins  affidavit. 

The  Indians  on  Tuesday  last  attacked  Mr  Smiths  settlement  on  Cap¬ 
tain  Saunders’s  plantation  A  took  off  ten  Negroes  one  of  whom  made 
his  escape  after  killing  as  he  says  the  Indian  who  had  him  in  posses¬ 
sion.  Col.  Stewart  followed  yesterday  Morning  before  day  with  56 
fine  Fellows  A  I  hope  before  this  has  paid  them  for  their  temerity. 
Elvery  thing  bodes  a  War  A  indeed  as  I  wrote  you  sometime  since  a 
War  in  our  present  situation  would  be  little  worse  than  what  is  now 
experienced  by  our  Frontier  Settlers. 

I  shall  continue  to  inclose  you  the  Orders  until  I  know  who  will 
take  the  Command.  The  Contractor  Mr  S.  comes  with  this  opportunity. 

I  have  understood  that  Genl  Gunn  is  gone  to  the  Southwd  by  Order 
cf  the  Governor;  if  so,  perhaps  be  may  have  power  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  I  have  not  seen  bis  Order. 

I  am  Ac 

Jas  Seagrove  esqr 

Sir  I  have  just  received  a  verbal  dispatch  from  Colonel  Stewart.  A 
Party  of  Ten  Indians  attacked  Mr.  Smiths  Plantation  adjoining  to 
Captn.  Roger  Saunders  in  Liberty  County  and  took  off  Ten  Negroes 
on  Tuesday  last.  Colo.  Stewart  followed  them  yesterday  morning  be¬ 
fore  day  with  a  Party  of  fifty  Six  and  from  his  Message  to  me  is 
determined  to  follow  them  to  the  Lower  Towns  if  be  does  not  come 
sooner  up  with  them  the  Troop  which  is  enlisted  for  six  Months  unless 
sooner  discharged  as  I  thought  it  most  advantageous  to  have  them 
for  a  Certain  Term  and  which  fast  recruiting  are  badly  off  for  swords 
and  Pistols,  if  there  should  be  any  among  the  arms  sent  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  at  War,  I  must  request  your  Excellency  to  allow  us  a  Proportion 
of  them.  Mr.  Coxe  who  is  settled  on  the  Oboopee  A  is  fixing  some  val¬ 
uable  mills  on  that  stream  is  desirous  of  a  Station  there  and  applied 
to  me  for  that  purpose,  it  is  out  of  my  Division,  and  I  have  referred 
him  to  your  Excellency.  It  is  certain  that  Posts  in  that  direction  will 
greatly  tend  to  secure  Effingham  and  this  County. 

I  have  an  application  from  Mr.  James  Jones  to  raise  a  Company  of 
Horse  on  the  same  footing  with  those  in  Liberty.  He  is  confident  of 
his  procuring  men  and  of  the  best  kind  and  will  advance  their  arms 
himself  if  your  Excellency  will  appoint  him.  He  is  anxious  and  San¬ 
guine  in  this  business  it  is  Certainly  the  best  mode  of  Defence  and 
even  of  offensive  measures,  for  if  another  Troop  upon  the  Saim  foun¬ 
dation  with  that  of  Liberty  was  raised  when  they  both  get  together 
they  might  move  and  act  as  they  pleased  A  in  addition  to  the  Militia 
which  might  be  drawn  out.  Could  at  any  Moment  follow  the  Indians 
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Safely  to  the  Nation  and  retaliate  their  depradations. 

I  shall  have  to  apply  to  Major  Habersham  for  more  Ammunition  for 
Liberty  County.  Mr.  Coxe’s  being  on  Horse  back  obliges  me  to  con¬ 
clude. 

I  am  &c 

His  Excellency  the  Governor. 


Savannah  May  11th  1793 

Sib  I  wrote  your  Excellency  two  days  since  by  Mr  Cox  giving  an 
account  of  the  depredations  committed  on  Tuesday  in  Liberty.  The 
Contractor  Mr  Smith  last  evening  received  an  account  from  the  Rock 
landing  which  if  true  your  Excellency  must  before  this  be  acquainted 
with — that  three  hundred  Indians  had  marched  to  attack  Beards  bluff 
&  a  Company  of  Indian  Horsemen  well  mounted  to  plunder  Liberty 
County.  This  has  alarmed  me  much  for  fear  Colonel  Stewart  ft  his 
handful  of  Men  with  him  may  fall  a  sacrifice  to  numbers.  I  know 
he  will  do  his  duty  ft  ignorant  of  their  Strength  will  engage  Six  times 
his  amount.  I  have  therefore  put  this  Regiment  in  Motion  ft  shall  set 
off  for  Liberty  in  an  hour  to  assist  that  County  if  attacked  ft  to  be 
prepared  for  them  should  they  persist.  I  again  recommend  the  offer 
of  Mr  Jones  for  raising  another  Troop.  We  have  passed  the  Rubicon 
ft  expence  must  not  be  considered.  A  Troop  is  forming  in  Savannah 
but  they  can  never  be  of  the  Service  picked  experienced  Woodsmen 
can  be  of,  always  ready  to  act  on  the  Frontiers  ft  from  their  term  of 
enlistment  looking  to  no  other  calls.  Mr  J  is  so  anxious  that  he  brings 
this  himself. 

I  am  sorry  to  inclose  you  the  Affidavit  of  a  Mr  Censier  taken  be¬ 
fore  Mr  Montaigut  respecting  the  fitting  out  a  British  privateer.  In 
oar  present  situation  we  certainly  should  give  offence  to  neither  side 
if  possible  to  avoid  it  ft  the  present  instance  is  against  the  Treaty 
with  France  exclusive  of  the  loss  of  Arms  which  are  so  much  wanted 
against  the  Indians  ft  which  wiil  be  required  in  this  nefarious  busi¬ 
ness.  I  also  Inclose  you  the  answer  of  Mr  Robt  Montfort  to  Eimbeck 
on  the  subject  of  the  publick  Arms.  He  has  at  present  no  company 
ft  whilst  he  seems  to  pay  a  deference  to  the  Executive  Department  he 
absolutely  insults  it  by  demanding  a  reimbursement  before  he  will 
return  the  Anns.  Liberty  County  ft  even  this  Reglmt  is  very  destitute 
of  Guns  bayonets  ft  swords;  not  more  than  2^ds  at  farthest  are  armed 
ft  one  half  of  them  very  badly.  There  is  but  a  small  prospect  of  re¬ 
covering  those  delivered  out  here  without  Lawsuits.  I  shall  have  to 
draw  on  Major  Habersham  for  more  ammunition  ft  call  on  the  con¬ 
tractor  for  more  supplies. 

Should  the  Intelligence  be  true  the  Continental  post  at  Beards  Bluff 
must  also  be  in  a  disagreeable  situation.  Should  it  not  be  augmented 
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by  a  larger  number  of  Soldiers,  as  it  is  a  cover  to  the  weakest  &  most 
exposed  part  of  the  State. 

I  will  write  by  the  first  opportunity  from  Liberty. 

&  am  &c 

His  Excelly  the  Governor 


Savannah  May  11th  1793 

Sir  You  will  immediately  order  your  Regiment  to  be  in  readiness 
to  march  at  a  moments  warning  &  keep  out  Scouts  on  Canoochie.  The 
Indians  it  is  said  have  marched  for  Liberty  in  considerable  force.  I 
am  just  advancing  to  assist  that  County  with  the  Chatham  Regiment 

I  am  tec 


The  Commg.  Officer 
of  Effingham  County 


Savannah  May  2l8t  1793 

Sir  I  received  your  favor  this  day  by  Mr  Heron,  I  confess  I  wished 
to  have  seen  you  on  Sunday.  Your  reasons  for  a  young  Officer  ought 
to  excuse  your  absence;  it  assuredly  originated  from  a  laudable  mo¬ 
tive.  Horsemen  I  have  it  not  in  my  power  to  afford  you  A  the  post 
already  exceeds  my  orders  from  Government  which  were  to  supply 
it  with  one  Commissioned  &  two  non  commissioned  Officers  tc  seven¬ 
teen  privates.  A  long  Siege  you  need  not  expect,  be  careful  only 
against  surprizes  4b  you  will  do  well. 

I  am  Sir  4bc. 


Capt  Throop 

Commg  at  Fort  Bennetts 


Savannah  May  2l8t  1793 

Dr  Sir  Your  several  letters  have  arrived  very  untowardly — in  your 
first  you  were  fortunate  as  Major  Habercham  supplied  you  with  am¬ 
munition.  I  was  then  at  Beards  Bluff.  For  the  ammunition  you  then 
received  I  am  accountable  to  the  Govr  4b  you  must  render  me  an  ac¬ 
count  how  every  load  is  expended.  Whenever  a  detachmt  comes  in 
take  the  ammunition  from  them  for  you  can  expect  no  more  than  you 
have  received.  When  an  opportunity  offers  I  will  send  you  30  stand 
of  Arms,  all  which  can  be  spared  from  the  proportion  allowed  the  di¬ 
vision. 

From  my  accounts  you  have  too  many  Men  on  duty  &  far  too  short 
a  period.  Do  not  call  a  single  man  of  the  3d  Class  until  you  have  had 
every  Man  of  the  2d  Class  out.  keep  those  now  out  for  20  days  If  neces¬ 
sary  for  we  must  not  expend  all  our  fire  in  the  first  moment  of 
danger.  I  know  you  cool  4b  collected  4b  therefore  request  you  to  go 
to  the  Frontiers  4b  pick  out  one  or  two  Stations  which  I  may  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  Governor.  Your  County  is  a  different  situation  to  Liberty 
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County  covered  by  Washington  on  the  upper  A  Coxes’s  Settlements 
on  the  lower  parts  of  It.  Straggling  parties  alone  can  Injure  you. 

I  beg  you  not  to  suppose  that  I  write  to  wound  your  feelings  but 
I  may  have  occasion  very  shortly  for  all  your  exertion;  discharge 
all  but  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to  assure  safety  to  the  Fron- 
ties  A  call  forth  after  fining  the  defaulters  of  the  2d  Class  those  of 
that  Class  only  to  do  duty  until  they  have  all  gone  through;  do  not 
touch  the  other  drafts.  Let  me  see  you  or  make  a  written  report  of 
your  situation. 

Yrs  Ac 
Jas  Jackson 

Col  Wylly 

Effingham 

Deab  Sib  I  have  Just  received  your  favor  inclosing  a  letter  from 
your  Brother.  My  great  object  in  erecting  Posts  is  to  quiet  the  minds 
of  the  Frontier  Settlers  A  to  give  as  much  protection  as  a  defensive 
mode  of  Warfare  with  a  subtle  ft  cruel  Enemy  will  permit.  For  those 
reasons  I  have  generally  left  it  to  the  Inhabitants  themselves  who 
must  be  better  acquainted  with  particular  advantages  of  ground  ft 
what  spots  will  most  generally  conduce  to  afford  security.  Dr.  Jones’s 
opinion  as  an  old  Officer  will  at  all  times  greatly  weigh  with  me. 
There  is  one  advantage  in  the  Forts  being  on  the  other  side  Ogeeche; 
the  Indians  do  not  like  to  cross  rivers  where  an  Enemy  is  in  their 
rear. 

I  wish  Genl  Gunn  who  resides  in  the  Neighbourhood  ft  must  know 
the  ground  was  at  home.  I  would  request  his  taking  this  business  on 
himself.  As  it  is  I  will  consent  to  what  the  Inhabitants  near  Ogeeche 
may  accede  to  as  their  best  protection  ft  if  you  are  disengaged  will 
cbearfully  in  tbe  course  of  a  day  or  two  ride  with  you  to  look  at  the 
Work. 

I  am  Dr  Sir 
with  respect 
Yr  Obedt  Servt 
Jas  Jackson 

May  23d  1793 
Col  Habersham 

Sir  Cornet  Smithers  who  from  the  appellation  you  will  find  holds 
the  Cornets  commission  of  your  Troop  will  hand  you  this  line.  His 
Men  now  about  to  join  you  will  nearly  if  not  fully  complete  your 
'Troop.  It  must  not  exceed  exclusive  of  Officers  Four  Sergeants  four 
Corporals  one  Farrier  one  Saddler  one  Trumpeter  ft  69  Dragoons. 

You  will  cooperate  with  Col  Stewart  ft  endeavour  as  soon  as  possible 
to  get  your  Horses  in  good  Order;  those  too  small  must  be  got  rid  of 
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by  swapping  or  otherwise  for  should  an  expedition  to  the  Creek  Na¬ 
tion  take  place,  you  must  be  prepared  ft  even  foremost  to  march.  I 
expect  you  will  have  to  do  so. 

Keep  out  constant  Scouts  towards  Beards  Bluff  ft  give  me  the  earliest 
intelligence  of  any  attack  on  that  place  cooperating  with  ft  marching 
as  soon  as  possible  to  the  assistance  of  Lt.  Clay. 

You  will  entirely  lose  your  prompt  pay  for  your  first  Months  Wages, 
owing  entirely  to  your  default  in  returns.  I  request  of  you  to  be  par¬ 
ticular  in  the  2d  Month. 

Wishing  you  to  give  me  the  earliest  intelligence 

I  am  Sir  ft. 

May  26th  1793 
Capt  Way 

Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  your  prompt  pay,  the  pay  of  the  Men 
ft  officers  will  be  very  safe. 

Savannah  May  26th  1793 

Da  Col  I  have  made  Serjt  Smithers  a  Cornet.  His  bringing  30  addi¬ 
tional  Men  to  ye  Troop  convinced  me  at  once  of  the  propriety  of  the 
Commission.  He  will  I  have  no  doubt  quiet  the  others  respecting  their 
past  Months  pay  which  is  now  impossible  to  be  procured  for  them. 
For  Godsake  advise  Capt  Way  to  be  more  punctual  in  future.  Use 
your  influence  with  them;  the  whole  must  be  of  great  assistance  to 
the  County*,  reserving  all  your  other  Forces  for  pursuit.  Saunders 
ft  Bennetts,  I  will  endeavour  to  supply  from  Chatham. 

I  feel  so  much  obliged  to  Lt  Wm  Maxwell  ft  I  am  so  confident  of 
bis  being  a  good  soldier  that  it  has  been  with  reluctance  I  have  filled 
the  Cornets  Commission  with  any  name  but  his.  I  regard  him  as  a 
Soldier  ft  sincerely  recommend  him  to  the  County  should  an  addi¬ 
tional  Troop  take  place.  Once  more  my  Dr  Col  do  oblige  your  Officers 
to  make  me  returns.  We  have  lost  enough  in  former  Indian  ravgaes 
in  this  Division  ft  pay  we  have  received  none;  it  is  time  we  should 
now  profit  from  our  Service. 

I  am  Dr  Sir  ftcftc 

Col  Stewart 

*  The  men  now  sent  may  Garrison  Le  Contes  as  soon  as  Waldburges 
leaves  Munros  ft  Hicks’s  can  be  garrisoned  by  your  County. 

You  will  be  kind  enough  to  ask  Major  Hammond  for  sight  of  a 
Letter  wrote  to  him  by  me  this  day  respecting  Genl.  Gunn  ft  you  will 
Govern  yourself  accordingly.  You  will  at  the  same  time  remember  that 
I  do  not  wish  you  to  prevent  any  internal  regulation  in  Genl.  Gunns 
Brigade,  or  which  may  not  Militate  with  my  orders. 

Drar  Major,  Your  line  of  yesterday  has  been  Just  handed  me  by 
Serjet.  Clarke. 
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I  have  every  wish  to  be  on  Friendly  terms  with  General  Gunn  as 
an  officer;  at  the  present  moment,  the  good  of  our  Country  requires 
it,  but  your  Communication  goes  too  far,  &  implies  that  you  are  to 
receive  no  orders  but  through  Genl.  Gunn;  from  the  same  reasoning, 
you  should  receive  none  but  through  Coin.  Tattnall. 

You  have  too  much  experience  as  an  officer;  not  to  know,  that 
there  is  a  material  difference  between  an  interference  in  an  internal 
regulation  of  a  Brigade,  Regiment,  Company  &c,  &  the  Command  of 
that  Brigade,  Regiment,  Company  ftc.  on  actual  service.  Genl.  Gunn 
might  be  called  into  actual  Duty  &  myself  not,  at  the  option  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  and  in  the  Field  we  well  know  that  particular 
officers  &  particular  Detachments  are  taken  from  Brigades  &  Regi¬ 
ments,  who  do  not  for  whole  campaigns,  receive  a  single  Command 
from  the  Commanding  officer  of  such  Brigade  &c. 

I  am  in  this  Division,  the  responsible  officer,  ft  so  far  as  I  am  Justi¬ 
fied  by  Genl.  orders,  I  will  have  the  immediate  ft  sole  direction  of 
every  man  in  actual  service.  Suppose  assistance  necessary  ft  Genl  Gunn 
absent;  are  the  Citizens  to  wait  the  formal  process  of  a  Communica¬ 
tion  to  Genl.  Gunn,  ft  when  he  arrives  the  Communication  to  myself 
ft  then  an  express  from  me  to  Genl  Morrison,  to  order  part  of  Effing¬ 
ham  to  the  relief  of  Liberty?  The  propriety  of  the  application  to  Genl. 
Morrison  is  as  forcible  as  its  Coming  through  Genl.  Gunn;  in  fact, 
I  either  Command  or  ao  not.  Most  of  the  Genl.  orders  are  directed 
to  me  ft  I  am  the  responsible  officer  to  Government  ft  in  turn  those 
officers  called  out  under  my  orders  shall  obey  implicitly  all  such  as 
I  may  Issue.  The  Governor  gave  Genl.  Gunn  orders  without  their 
coming  through  me,  when  he  went  Southwardly,  ft  I  imagine  you 
would  not  refuse  to  obey  a  particular  order  from  him,  directed  to  you; 
altho*  it  might  not  come  through  me,  your  Brigadier,  or  Colonel. 

You  will  please  to  confine  yourself  strictly  to  the  orders  you  have 
received  from  me,  ft  I  shall  rigidly  expect  the  same  of  every  officer  in 
actual  Service;  those  acting  otherwise,  must  expect  to  be  called  to 
account.  Should  Genl.  Gunn,  whose  Military  knowledge  must  con¬ 
vince  him  of  the  propriety  of  what  I  have  written,  be  contrary  to  my 
wishes  determined  to  contest  this  point,  the  Governor  must  be  ap¬ 
plied  to,  ft  I  shall  not  have  the  smallest  objection  to  Genl.  Gunns 
having  the  sole  Command,  provided  the  responsibility  is  taken  from 
my  shoulders.  I  shall  lament  any  little  bickerings  at  so  critical  a 
period,  ft  shall  treat  him  with  every  respect  doe  his  rank;  whenever 
exigency  does  not  require  otherwise,  inclination  will  lead  me  to  give 
the  orders  through  him,  but  my  duty  forbids  my  giving  that  up  as 
a  right,  which  is  not  so,  ft  which  may  be  of  great  injury  to  the  publlck 
interests,  were  I  to  do  so. 

You  will  communicate  to  me,  on  every  occasion,  directly,  such  events 
as  may  take  place,  during  your  command. 
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I  am  Sir, 

Your  Obedt.  Servt. 

Jaa  Jackson 

Major  Genl.  Ist.  DiTision 

Major  8.  Hammond 
commg.  the  Chatham 
detachmt  Liberty  County 

To  his  Excellency  the  Governor 

Savannah  May  27th.  1793 

Sib,  I  yesterday  received  a  line  from  James  Seagrove  esquire  dated 
the  10th  instant.  From  his  information  it  appears  that  the  Spaniards 
are  establish [  in ]g  a  post  on  St  Marys  river  10  Miles  above  Coleraine. 
Galphin  6  a  party  of  Indians  were  down  on  the  Florida  side  last 
Month  &  carried  off  eight  Negroes,  some  Horses  ft  Cattle  burnt  a 
House  ft  fired  on  a  Man  but  took  no  lives.  The  Spanish  Govr  has  for¬ 
bid  a  retaliation  &  says  if  the  Indians  will  not  restore  the  property 
be  will  pay  them.  Mr.  Seagroves  accounts  from  the  Nation  are  still 
flattering  but  he  advises  at  the  same  moment  he  mentions  this  that 
we  should  be  prepared  for  a  change.  From  the  accounts  sent  me  from 
Liberty  sign  of  Indians  has  been  discovered  in  several  places  ft  we 
may  expect  hourly  to  hear  of  an  attack  somewhere  in  that  County. 
I  have  been  obliged  to  order  Scouts  out  from  Effingham  &  Genl  Morri¬ 
son  writes  me  he  has  been  compelled  to  fix  Stations  there  the  out 
settlers  having  almost  generally  broken-up  &  as  he  says  Burke  at 
present  having  a  Frontier  of  thirty  Miles.  I  shall  make  a  tour  there  in 
a  few  days  ft  will  write  your  Excellency  fully  on  its  situation.  For 
the  more  explicit  understanding  of  General  Morrisons  wishes  I  in¬ 
close  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  me.  The  Contractor  is  at  this  moment 
to  the  Southward  or  I  should  undertake  to  order  him  to  supply  the 
Stations  the  General  mentions. 

I  mentioned  in  my  last  that  I  had  exceeded  the  number  of  men 
to  each  post  allowed  by  your  Genl  order  which  I  wish  always  to  com¬ 
ply  with  as  fully  as  possible,  but  the  times  are  such  that  by  saving 
a  few  rations  much  wealth  ft  tax  of  course  may  be  lost.  I  am  fearful 
to  withdraw  a  Man  from  Liberty  in  its  present  situation.  The  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  returns  will  occasion  delay  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  have 
them  ready  for  the  Adjutant  General. 

The  Arms  allotted  for  this  Division  I  shall  divide  among  the  Coun¬ 
ties  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.  I  wish  we  had  Swords.  Capt  Ways 
Troop  is  nearly  complete  but  there  are  not  ten  Swords  among  them. 
Major  H.  thought  it  prudent  in  my  absence  to  retain  more  of  the  pub- 
lick  Arms  than  your  Excelly  had  allotted.  I  suppose  he  has  acquainted 
you  with  it. 


I  am  ft. 
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Tuesday  Morng  May  28th  1793 

Dear  General  I  received  your  favor  of  the  10th  but  It  was  not  de¬ 
livered  at  the  period  of  its  arrival  in  Savannah.  I  was  at  that  time 
at  Beards  Bluff  &  from  neglect  it  never  came  to  my  hands  until  yes¬ 
terday  Morning;  this  will  account  for  my  Silence.  I  have  inclosed  a 
Copy  to  the  Governor. 

I  hope  you  received  the  ammunition  which  Major  Habersham  de¬ 
livered  the  express  for  you.  We  have  now  some  arms  allotted  for  this 
Division  when  you  have  an  opportunity  I  will  let  you  have  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  them.  I  expect  to  visit  your  posts  sometime  next  Week  & 
shall  request  your  riding  with  me. 

Inclosed  are  some  General  Orders  ft  a  Division  Order.  Major  Mitchel 
had  them  prepared  for  you  but  is  out  of  the  Way.  I  therefore  send 
you  what  I  can  collect  as  I  have  just  heard  this  opporty  is  going  off. 
If  the  Contractor  is  with  you  make  him  supply  your  Stations  con¬ 
fining  the  number  of  Men  to  1  Commissd  2  Non  Commissd  ft  17  pri¬ 
vates  unless  in  cases  of  great  emergency.  You  will  take  such  steps  for 
the  security  of  the  Frontier  Settlers  ft  their  property  as  you  may 
judge  expedient. 

I  am  ftc 

Genl  Morrison 

Savannah,  May  30th.  1793 

Dear  Colonel,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  yours  by  Lt.  Jones  of  the  26tb. 
Instant.  The  Arms  shall  be  sent  by  the  first  opportunity,  the  ammu¬ 
nition  I  alluded  to  was  what  Capt  Waldburgher  has  at  Munro’s  which 
I  wish  delivered  to  you  on  his  leaving  that  place  this  letter  will  be 
a  voucher  for  you  to  receive  and  him  to  deliver  it,  the  observation 
was  rather  premature.  Thirty  of  your  Seventy  five  stand  of  Arms 
came  by  the  Horsemen,  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  receipt  to  me  for 
them  as  they  will  be  under  your  direction,  they  were  composed  of 
thirty  guns  thirty  bayonets  ft  sheaths  thirty  screws  ft  twelve  pickers, 
as  well  as  I  re  ollect  the  receipt  which  I  gave  to  Major  Habersham, 
the  receipt  I  took  from  Cornet  Smlthersi  is  incomplete;  the  returns 
are  well  as  far  as  they  are  gone  but  there  must  be  two  copies  of  each, 
one  for  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  State,  the  other  for  the  Federal 
Commondant,  I  do  not  think  your  return  improper,  you  had  also 
better  make  another  similar  thereto  as  well  as  two  returns  of  the 
Men  with  me  leaving  the  Horsemen  out  as  they  are  included  in  the 
Weekly  returns.  I  am  sorry  Perkins  behaved  so  ill  but  it  is  no  more 
than  I  expected  from  bis  Character  the  Contractor  is  not  here  but 
Mr  Pray  I  believe  has  ample  powers  from  him,  he  is  now  at  the 
Southward. 

1.  This  receipt,  slRoed  by  Josbus  T.  Smitbers,  May  27,  17U.3,  is  on  front 
flyleaf  of  this  letterbook. 
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I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  I  fear  the  first  months  pay  of  Captn 
Ways  Troop  need  not  be  expected,  the  men  must  be  quieted  somehow, 
Mr  Smitbers  I  fancy  can  do  much  that  way,  some  little  misunder¬ 
standing  between  the  Federal  Commondant  &  the  State  officers  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  want  of  returns  has  occasioned  it.  Major  Gaither  it  is 
said  has  refused  certifying  the  returns  untlll  he  hears  from  Oenl 
Knox.  The  Governor  has  written  ft  expects  an  answer  very  soon  time 
enough  for  the  second  Month.  The  Troops  is  now  dificient  in  returns 
near  two  Weeks  ft  duplicates  of  all  must  be  made  for  the  Adjutant 
General.  I  shall  leave  this  for  Effingham  ft  Burke  on  Monday  next 
to  visit  the  out  posts  of  that  Brigade;  previous  to  my  setting  off, 
if  I  get  an  opportunity  I  will  again  write  you  &  inclose  Major  Haber- 
shams  opinion  respecting  the  Troops  certainty  in  their  payment,  which 
may  quiet  them.  During  my  absence  should  any  occurrence  requiring 
assistance  turn  up  you  will  apply  to  Brigadier  General  Gunn.  I  am 
told  that  swords  are  making  at  Augusta  I  have  applied  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  for  some  for  your  County.  I  really  condole  with  your  brave 
ft  distressed  Inhabitants,  but  I  hope  that  the  Virtue  A  Fortitude  they 
have  so  frequently  manifested  will  not  forsake  them  at  this  calamitous 
moment.  Genl  Twiggs  ft  Brigadier  Genl  Clarke  are  marched  with 
about  eight  hundred  men  for  the  [word  omitted]  altho  the  Informa¬ 
tion  to  me  is  covered  by  the  Governors  orders  that  they  should  repel 
or  annoy  the  Enemy,  they  have  each  man  fifteen  days  provision  ft 
there  can  be  no  doubt  where  they  have  marched.  You  had  better  di¬ 
vide  your  Horse,  if  the  Chatham  detachment  marches  previous  to  a 
relief  arriving  from  Chatham  at  Capt  Saunders  between  that  place 
ft  Girardeaus,  or  Le  Contes.  I  have  ordered  a  Captains  Command  from 
Chatham  to  Capt  Saunders’s  but  It  may  not  arrive  in  time.  Garrison 
the  other  posts  with  your  Militia. 

I  am  Dr  Col  with  regard 
Your  very  Obt  Servt 
Jas  Jackson 
Major  Genl  1st  Division 

Le  Contes  would  be  a  good  post  for  the  Troop  with  a  picket  to  be 
often  relieved  at  Girardeaus  however  I  leave  It  to  yourself. 

Lt  Col  Commg  [sic]  D  Stewart 
Commg  the  Liberty  County  Regiment  of  Militia 


To  the  Governor 


Savannah  June  3d  1793 

SiK  I  Inclose  your  Excellency  some  communicationr  from  the  Creek 
Nation  to  Mr  Seagrove  ft  sent  me  by  that  Gentleman;  they  may  be  of 
great  service  should  the  volunteers  on  duty  under  B  Genl  Clarke 
pursue  to  the  Nation  predatory  parties  or  advance  to  retaliate  their 
depredations. 
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Col  Stewart  advises  me  of  the  necessity  of  another  post  if  not  two  be¬ 
tween  Le  Contes  Station  ft  the  Alatamaha  to  protect  the  Sapelo  set- 
lers  who  otherwise  threaten  to  remove.  I  fear  the  post  at  St  Savilla 
is  broken  up  as  my  last  advices  mention  but  two  or  three  Men  re¬ 
maining  there.  From  accounts  Lt  Clay  has  sent  in  from  Fort  Telfair 
at  Beards  Bluff,  he  has  heard  a  number  of  Guns  below  ft  opposite  to 
bis  Garrison  which  makes  me  apprehensive  they  have  yet  in  contem¬ 
plation  some  Stroke  in  force.  They  must  have  either  a  large  Body 
fearful  of  no  event  or  a  party  of  Hunters.  The  former  in  our  situation 
is  most  probable.  There  is  so  great  a  fresh  at  present  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  cross  the  Alatamaha  to  attach  them  with  any  prospect  of 
success  ft  from  the  continued  rains  we  have  had  there  is  a  probability 
of  its  remaining  high  for  sometime.  Inclosed  is  also  a  commission 
sometime  since  sent  me  by  your  Excellency  for  a  Mr.  J.  Morrell  who 
is  at  present  a  resident  of  New  Jersey  ft  never  received  it.  Capt.  Johns¬ 
ton  wishes  another  appointrat  as  soon  as  possible  which  your  Ex¬ 
cellency  will  no  doubt  consider  of.  I  have  to  request  Copies  of  such 
Orders  as  yr  Excelly  hitherto  may  have  issued  or  may  bearafter  issue 
to  B[rig.]  G[en.]  Gunn  [so  that]  my  orders  may  not  clash  wit[h] 
them 

[Here  several  pages  are  cut  from  the  book] 

1  truly  lament  the  dispute  as  it  may  injure  the  service  of  our  Coun¬ 
try,  but  I  cannot,  my  duty  will  not  permit  giving  up  the  point. 

I  do  not  like  the  Guns  beard  by  Lieut.  Clay;  they  were  either  fired 
by  Hunters  or  a  party  in  force,  do  keep  spies  out  ft  send  them  to  the 
Bluff  ft  get  Capt  Way  every  now  ft  then  to  call  there;  other  intelli¬ 
gence  by  way  of  St  Marys  declares  a  number  of  Warriors  out,  who 
shaped  their  course  for  the  Alatamaha.  You  will  make  the  best  dis¬ 
position  of  your  Militia  ft  think  you  had  better  Garrison  all  the  Posts 
ft  get  good  Blockhouses  in  the  different  Forts,  which  in  fact  are 
much  superior  to  the  Forts  themselves.  The  best  construction  will 
be  for  the  Blockhouses  to  be  Twenty  feet  to  25  feet  in  the  Clear  ft  two 
story  high,  the  lower  story  10  to  12  feet  pitch  the  upper  6  to  8  feet, 
over  jutted  eight  Inches,  inclosed  with  or  on  the  opposite  angles  of 
a  stockade;  considering  the  Governors  Orders  they  strictly  should 
have  been  already  erected  6  at  the  places  pointed  out  by  him;  as  it 
is  you  had  better  give  me  your  sentiments  on  examination  of  the 
biteiness  ft  consulting  the  Inhabitants.  I  have  mentioned  the  southern 
post  above  Sapelo  to  the  Governor  ft  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  estab¬ 
lished,  they  may  be  8upp[l]yed  do  be  as  careful  as  possible  about  the 
rations  at  all  the  Posts  that  we  may  be  enab'ed  to  give  a  dare  Acct 
inclosed  is  a  line  for  Lieut  Clay  from  his  Father,  do  contrive  it  to 
him  &  tell  him  one  of  my  little  Boys  scribbled  the  Letter  in  the 
manner  it  is. 
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Keep  the  spirits  of  the  Horsemen  up.  Major  Habersham  assures 
me  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  pay  ft  that  orders  are  momently 
expected. 

I  am  Dr  Col 
Your  Obt  Servt 
Jas  Jackson 

Lieut  Col 
DanI  Stewart 

[To  be  continued.'] 


SOME  SIDELIGHTS  ON  EDUCATION  IN  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  i86o’s 

Edited  by  George  W.  Glower* 

The  Eastern  states  have  long  been  recognized  for  their  great 
contribution  to  American  education  through  the  numberless  men 
and  women  who  entered  the  educational  field  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  and  went  out  as  teachers  to  all  sections  of  the  country. 
One  such  teacher  was  Miss  Caroline  H.  Merrick  of  New  York 
state,  who  in  1857,  was  teaching  in  the  academy  at  LaFayette 
(Walker  County),  Georgia.  This  North  Georgia  town  was 
noted  for  the  educated  and  cultured  families  who  had  settled 
there.  During  the  war  it  was  the  scene  of  the  Battle  of  LaFayette 
on  June  24,  1864. 

The  following  letters  of  Miss  Merrick  to  Miss  Martha  A. 
Quillin,  one  of  her  friends  in  the  South,  throw  some  light  on 
early  education  in  Georgia.  Miss  Merrick  had  spent  the  war 
years  at  her  home  in  the  North  doing  what  she  felt  impelled  to 
do  in  the  way  of  teaching  or  serving  as  nurse  in  army  hospitals. 
After  the  war  she  returned  to  Georgia  and  became  engaged  in 
teaching  and  hospital  work  on  behalf  of  the  colored  race  in 
Savannah  and  Augusta.  Her  comments  on  her  work  and  on  con¬ 
ditions  affecting  life  for  one  who  chose  such  a  course  are  in¬ 
teresting  and  even  at  this  date  somewhat  enlightening.  The 
Quillin  family  who  had  been  her  friends  in  LaFayette  before  the 
war  did  not  let  her  later  teaching  activities  affect  their  old  friend¬ 
ship  and  still  received  her  in  their  home  after  the  war. 

*Mr  Clower  is  with  the  First  National  Bank  of  Atianta. 
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McOranvllle.  N.  Y.,  Oct.  15.  1865. 

Dbab  Marthai,  I  write  your  name  with  a  strange  feeling — something 
like  fear — that  I  know  not  whether  you  are  yet  in  this  world.  It  is 
four  years  and  a  half  since  I  have  heard  anything  from  you,  directly 
or  indirectly,  and  in  that  time  what  changes  may  have  come  to  you. 
I  know  not.  I  hope  this  may  find  you,  your  Mother-  and  JaneS  all 
alive  and  well,  and  that  I  shall  soon  receive  an  answer  from  your 
own  hand. 

I  thank  God  for  peace.  Many,  many  times  during  these  long  dark 
years,  have  I  thought  of  you  and  other  friends,  and  prayed  God  to 
keep  them  safe  till  the  storm  should  be  past.  I  have  tried  to  get  some 
Information  concerning  them.  About  January  ’63  I  succeeded  in  learn¬ 
ing  something  about  some  of  them  from  a  refugee.  In  July  ’64  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  most  welcome  letter  from  Lizzie  Jennings,*  written  two 
months  before,  which  told  of  many  changes — deaths,  removals,  and 
marriages,  but  nothing  about  you,  except  that  you  bad  gone  to  Decatur 
to  live.B  Since  that  time,  I  have  heard  nothinff. 

Do  you  want  to  know  where  I  have  been,  and  what  I  have  been 
doing?  In  August  ’61  I  went  to  Nova  Scotia.  Returning  in  May  ’62,  I 
visited  Miss  AtwoodB  in  Chelsea,  and  spent  two  weeks  most  delight¬ 
fully.  The  year  ’63,  I  spent  in  Owego,  N.  Y.,  teaching  in  the  Academy. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  I  resigned,  and  entered  the  Hospital  service 
as  nurse.  Four  months  I  served  in  Columbian  Hospital,  Washington, 
two  weeks  amid  the  terrible  scenes  of  Fredericksburgi  and  more  than 
a  year  at  Fortress  Monroe.  It  was  very  hard,  but  I  was  grateful  for 
the  privilege  of  taking  care  of  our  poor  suffering  soldiers.  Whenever 
I  found  prisoners,  I  treated  them  Just  as  I  did  our  own  men.  For  more 


1.  Miss  Martba  A.  Qnlllin  (1838-1913),  then  llyinR  at  Indian  Creek  Plan¬ 
tation  near  Decatur,  Oa.,  waa  the  daughter  of  Rev.  William  Quillin  (1799-1842), 
a  dlatinguiahed  Presbyterian  minister  and  educator  of  LaFayette.  Oa.,  (.Tames 
A.  Sartain,  HUtory  of  Walker  County,  Ororpia  (Dalton,  Ga.,  1932),  358-59.) 
She  married  first  in  1869,  Major  Thomas  Hanby  Mitchell  (1830-1876)  of  Gwin¬ 
nett  ('oun^,  Oa.  and  secondly  in  1884,  Prof.  Joseph  Seay  Dobbins,  also  of 
Gwinnett  Cfounty,  On. 

2.  Mrs.  Elisa  Frances  (Davis)  Quillin  (1803-1879),  daughter  of  Robert 
and  Nancy  (Harris)  Davis  of  Abbeville  District,  S.  C.  and  great-great-grand¬ 
daughter  of  Patrick  Calhoun  and  Catherine  (Montgomery)  Calhoun,  founders 
of  the  Calhoun  Family  of  South  Carolina  [South  Carolina  Hietorical  Magazine, 
LIII,  1  (Jan..  1952),  pp.  51.521. 

3.  Miss  Nancy  Jane  (Jenny)  Quillin  (1841-1878),  only  sister  of  Martha  A. 
Quillin  was  killed  when  thrown  from  her  carriage. 

4.  Another  old  friend  In  LaFayette,  Oa. 

5.  When  war  threatened.  Mrs.  Quillin  then  a  widow,  brought  her  two 
daughters  to  Indian  Creek  Plantation,  home  of  her  brothers  near  Decatur,  Oa. 
Their  house  was  used  by  Shrrman  and  bis  staff  as  Headquarters  on  their 
march  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah  and  was  the  only  house  for  miles  around 
which  escaped  destruction.  Martha  A.  Quillin,  from  an  attic  window,  witnessed 
Sherman's  depredation  and  the  burning  of  neighboring  houses,  which  she  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  letter  of  Nov,  15,  1865,  just  one  year  after  the  event, 

6.  Miss  Anna  L,  Atwood,  another  teacher  in  I.aFayette  in  1857. 

7.  She  apparently  means  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  the  spring  of  1863 
when  there  was  hard  fighting  at  Fredericksburg  concurrent  with  the  Chan- 
rellorsville  Campaign  or  else  her  description  of  activities  is  not  in  strictly 
chronological  order  for  the  Battle  of  Fredericksburg  was  In  Dec.,  1862. 
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than  six  months,  I  lived  in  a  tent,  in  a  Camp  Hospital,  and  had  my 
sister  with  me.  When  I  came  home  this  summer,  I  was  very  much  ex¬ 
hausted.  I  was  not  sick,  but  as  the  soldiers  would  say,  "played  out." 
It  was  several  weeks  before  I  rallied,  and  Just  about  that  time,  the 
Trustees  of  this  Academy  offered  me  the  place  of  Prlnceptress,  which 
I  accepted  with  some  misgivings  in  regard  to  my  own  strength  and 
vigor.  Since  the  cool  weather  came  on,  I  have  improved  rapidly,  and 
now  I  feel  almost  as  strong  as  in  old  times. 

Miss  Atwood  was  in  Minnesota,  teaching  music,  the  last  I  heard  from 
her,  which  was  several  months  ago.  Her  health  has  been  very  poor, 
some  of  the  time. 

Now  Martha,  If  this  reaches  you,  let  it  assure  you  of  my  unchanged 
regard  for  yourself,  your  Mother  and  Jane.  And  if,  as  I  hope,  your  kind 
feelings  towards  me  survive  the  storm  of  war,  let  me  hear  how  you 
have  fared,  and  how  you  are  now  situated.  If  you  know  anything  about 
my  old  friends  in  LaFayette,  please  tell  me  that,  too.  I  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  their  kindness — I  cannot. 

God  grant  that  we  may  see  no  more  of  war!  God  grant  that  you 
may  live  long  to  enjoy  the  better  days  that  are  dawning  upon  us!  Not 
knowing  how  you  may  be  situated,  allow  me  to  enclose  an  envelope, 
directed  to  myself.  Truly  your  friend  Caroline  H.  Merrick 

Freedmen's  Hospital 

Savannah,  Ga.  Oct.  13,  1867. 

Dear  Martha,  I’ve  Just  been  looking  over  unanswered  letters,  and 
among  them  found  yours  of  June  19.  Now,  at  this  late  day,  I  will 
try  to  tell  you  what  has  happened  to  me  since.  Our  sick  teacher,  whose 
illness  kept  me  from  visiting  you,  soon  improved  so  as  to  go  North 
hy  steamer,  but  her  vacant  place  on  the  Island"  must  be  supplied  or 
the  school  given  up.  Miss  Douglas,  her  associate,  was  then  the  only 
white  person  on  the  Island.  Both  ladies,  she  who  went  home,  and  she 
who  staid,  wished  me  to  take  her  place,  which  I  promised  to  do.  One 
whole  week  I  was  kept  in  the  city  by  the  rain,  all  packed  up  and  waiting 
for  a  fair  day,  so  a  boat  could  come  from  the  Island.  During  that  week 
I  might  have  visited  you,  if  I  could  have  foreseen  the  weather.  At 
last  I  got  to  the  Island,  and  found  Miss  Douglas  sick  with  malarial 
fever.  She  had  been  waiting  and  wishing  for  me  all  that  week  of  rainy 
weather.  I  soon  became  convinced  that  her  recovery  would  be  slow, 
unless  sbe  got  into  a  better  climate.  I  wrote  to  our  Dr.  in  the  city, 
and  he  strongly  advised  that  she  should  go  North  as  soon  as  possible. 
Her  own  Judgment  coincided  with  ours,  and  Just  one  week  from  the 
day  I  reached  Dawfuskie  Island,  we  left  it — she  lying  on  a  bed  in  the 
boat.  Two  M.  D.’s  agreed  that  she  was  able  to  sail  to  New  York.  So 


8.  DaafuBkte  Island,  off  the  Sonth  Carolina  coast,  north  of  Savannah. 
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the  next  morninK,  we  put  her  on  board  the  Leo,  in  charge  of  the 
Stewardesa,  and  bade  her  good  hye. 

I  now  accepted  the  position  of  Clerk  in  this  Hospital,  which  had 
been  offered  me  before  I  went  to  the  Island.  Just  one  week  from  the 
day  I  sent  Miss  Douglas  off,  I  was  attacked  with  the  same  fever,  which 
laid  me  up  two  weeks.  I  have  had  a  very  easy  time  here.  My  business, 
which  is  writing,  has  not  occupied  more  than  a  quarter  of  my  time. 
Why  haven’t  I  written  to  you  in  this  time?  Because  I  wanted  to  know 
where  I  should  be  located  next  year,  so  I  could  tell  you  where  a  letter 
would  find  me.  I  only  came  here  to  stay  through  vacation,  and  it  is 
now  settled  that  I  shall  go  to  Augusta.  It  is  very  foolish,  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  for  me  to  leave  this  easy  place  and  good  pay,  for  much 
harder  work  and  half  the  pay;  but  on  the  whole  I  think  it  best  for 
me.  I  expect  to  teach  a  sort  of  Normal  or  Training  School  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  young  women  (and  perhaps  young  men)  for 
teachers  of  their  own  color.  The  plan  pleases  me  much  and  I  am  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  the  work  with  pleasure.  I  know  the  “Nigger  Teachers” 
are  not  held  in  high  esteem  in  Augusta,  any  more  than  in  Savannah, 
by  those  who  would  once  have  treated  me  with  the  greatest  politeness 
but  that  weighs  very  little  with  me.  I  don’t  think  Jesus  Christ  thinks 
any  less  of  me,  than  when  I  taught  white  children.  If  he  approves  my 
work,  I  am  content 

Now  Martha,  what  has  happened  to  j/ou,  and  your  Mother  and  Jenny 
since  I  wrote  you  last?  No  evil,  I  hope,  but  on  the  contrary,  much  good. 

I  hope  you  are  all  well  and  prosperous.  You  won’t  wait  so  long  as  I 
have,  will  you?  You  are  not  a  wandering  body — “a  rolling  stone,”  like 
me. 

Perhaps  in  the  course  of  this  year,  I  may  find  some  time  and  way 
to  see  you.  Augusta  is  nearer  to  you  than  Savannah.  And  if  you  are 
in  trouble  of  any  kind,  and  I  can  help  you,  don’t  hesitate  to  tell  me. 
I  almost  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Miss  Atwood  is  in  Huntsville,  with  her 
sister.  She  was  very  sick  in  Minnesota  with  Typhoid  Fever — one  re¬ 
lapse  after  another,  until  her  life  was  despaired  of.  At  last  she  was 
able  to  be  placed  on  a  steamboat  and  came  down  to  St.  Louis,  where 
Mr.  Cowles  met  her  and  brought  her  to  Huntsville.  I  fear  she  will  not 
live  very  long.  The  only  wonder  is  that  she  has  been  able  to  endure 
so  much  sickness  and  trouble.  If  you  and  Jenny  should  write  to  her, 
I  think  it  would  please  her  very  much.  Now  with  my  kindest  regards 
to  your  Mother  and  Jenny,  I  must  bid  you  good  bye. 

Your  friend, 

C.  H.  Merrick 

Direct  to  Augusta.  Care  Am.  Miss.  Association. 

Mission  Home,  Augusta,  Oa. 
March  14,  1868 

Dear  Martha,  Your  favor  of  Dec.  17  was  duly  rec’d,  and  helped  to 
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make  a  Merry  Cbristmaa  tor  me.  It  was  one  of  the  most  acceptable 
of  my  Cbristmaa  gifts.  I  tbink  I  never  bad  sucb  a  bappy  week  as  last 
Christmas  week  in  my  life — so  many  pleasant  things  occurring  in  a 
few  days. 

But  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  have  been  sick.  I  can  understand 
your  weakness,  which  made  even  the  writing  of  a  letter  seem  such  a 
great  task;  for  I  have  tried  it  myself,  and  did  not  enjoy  it  at  all.  “To 
be  weak  is  miserable,  doing  or  suffering"  says  Milton,»  and  I  endorse 
him.  I  hope  you  are  well  now.  By  the  way,  did  you  lose  your  hair?io 
I  am  to  have  a  vacation,  the  first  of  April.  It  will  be  two  weeks. 
Shall  I  come  and  see  you  then?  If  there  is  any  reason  why  it  will  not 
be  convenient  for  you  then,  please  let  me  know.  Be  perfectly  frank 
al>out  it.  as  I  would  be  with  you. 

I  am  very  pleasantly  situated  here.  I  teach  the  Grammar  School, 
which  has  about  65  pupils — boys  and  girls.  I  find  it  very  hard,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  being  crowded  into  a  small  Praise  House,  with  no  desks,  and 
no  conveniences  of  any  kind.  The  Bureautt  is  building  new  School 
Houses  for  us,  which  will  be  ready  for  use  next  term,  and  I  flatter  my¬ 
self  that  I  shall  find  it  easier  then,  because  I  shall  not  have  to  stand 
so  much.  I  walk  a  mile  and  a  quarter  to  school,  and  teach  from  9  to 
2  nominally,  but  in  reality  till  2H-  You  will  readily  understand  that 
I  find  myself  very  tired  when  I  get  home. 

We  have  a  nice  home  on  Broad  Street.  Rev.  Mr.  Warner  is  the  Super¬ 
intendent,  and  Mrs.  Warner  the  Matron.  They  provide  every  thing  for 
our  comfort.  Then  they  have  three  children — the  best  behaved  I  ever 
saw.  I  never  saw  one  of  them  do  any  thing  wrong,  though  I  really 
suppose  they  must  be  guilty  of  some  sins,  to  make  the  Catechism  true. 
There  are  12  of  us  besides  Mr.  Warner’s  family.  So  you  see  we  have 
society  among  ourselves,  and  do  not  feel  as  keenly  as  we  otherwise 
might,  the  lack  of  social  courtesy  from  without.  Our  domestic  life  is 
very  quiet  and  pleasant. 

There  has  been  a  great  revival  in  all  the  colored  churches  in  Au¬ 
gusta.  this  winter,  and  many  of  our  scholars  profess  conversion.  We 
hope  that  many  of  them  are  really  changed.  This  has  given  us  great 
Joy  and  encouragement 

I  remember  your  minister,  Mr.  Wood.t2  very  well.  I  knew  him  in 
Midway,  when  he  was  a  student  in  college.  He  was  thought  to  be  a 
very  fine  young  man.  I  hope  you  will  find  him  an  excellent  minister. 

I  must  close.  Please  let  me  hear  from  you  soon,  that  I  may  know 
what  plans  to  make. 

U.  I'amdise  Ixiat.  Book  1,  line*  157-S8. 
to.  From  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever. 

11.  Ajiparentlv  the  Frecdmen'a  Bureau.  For  mention  of  activities  of  the 
Bureau  nee  K.  M.  Coulter,  Collette  Life  In  the  Old  South  (2Dd  ed.,  Athens.  Oa., 
IH.MI.  U.M-.VI.  2.’I7. 

12.  The  Uev.  Mr.  Wood  became  minister  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Decatur,  Oa.,  in  1868. 
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With  kind  regards  to  your  Mother  and  Jenny,  I  remain 

Yours  truly 
Caroline  H.  Merrick 

P.  S.  I  have  forgotten  the  directions  you  gave  me  about  finding  your 
house. 

Mission  Home,  Augusta,  Ga. 

May  17.  1868 

Dear  Mabtha,  You  think  I  have  forgotten  my  promise,  don’t  you? 
No.  I  have  thought  of  it  almost  every  day.  One  of  my  pupils  promised 
me  several  slips  of  geranium,  but  she  has  been  kept  out  of  school  some 
time,  by  sickness  in  the  family,  and  so  I  haven’t  got  them  yet. 

And  now,  this  calm  and  beautiful  Sabbath  afternoon,  I  feel  that  1 
must  write  a  few  lines,  to  tell  you  that  the  remembrance  of  my  visit 
is  still  fragrant  and  refreshing.  The  cars  were  not  at  all  crowded. 

I  had  as  much  room  as  I  could  use,  and  slept  very  well.  I  surprised 
all  the  family,  but  none  so  much  as  my  little  German  room-mate,  whom 
1  caught  in  her  night  gown,  and  w’ho  rec’d  me  with  open  arms.  I  wish 
you  knew  this  dear  little  creature — you  would  certainly  love  her. 

And  how  are  you  all  now?  Well.  I  hope,  and  pursuing  the  even  tenor 
of  your  way.  You  seemed  to  me  a  very  happy  family,  in  your  home 
among  the  hills.  I  hope  you  have  been  at  church  to-day,  and  found 
refreshment  for  your  soul.  As  to  myself,  it  is  very  seldom  that  I  get 
to  church.  The  Sabbath  School  in  which  I  teach  commences  at  9  o’clock, 
and  does  not  close  till  nearly  eleven.  I  am  then  too  late  to  get  to  Dr. 
Wilson’sis  Church,  which  is  a  mile  away.  I  do  not  go  out  at  all  in 
the  night,  and  so  I  lose  the  benefit  of  preaching  altogether.  It  is  not 
good  to  live  so,  but  I  prize  all  the  more,  the  privileges  I  have — such 
as  family  prayer,  and  the  meeting  which  we  ladies  have  among  our¬ 
selves,  on  Sunday  nights,  in  the  different  rooms,  by  turn. 

We  are  teaching,  this  term,  in  our  new  school  houses.  They  are  much 
better  than  the  churches  in  which  we  have  been  teaching  so  long,  and 
yet,  in  the  matter  of  desks,  mine  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  Still,  I  am 
very  thankful  for  all  the  conveniences  I  have.  Guyot’s  Maps  show 
well  on  the  whitewashed  walls.  I  think  I  told  you  about  the  coloring 
of  these  maps.  All  the  land  less  than  800  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  is  colored  green,  all  between  800  and  8000,  brown,  and  all  above 
8000  white.  I  will  mail  you  a  Catalogue  that  contains  a  miniature  map 
of  the  United  States.  Please  cut  it  out,  and  pin  it  up  on  the  wall  where 
you  can  see  it  every  day.  You  will  find  that  your  idea  of  the  face  of 
the  country  grows  more  and  more  distinct  every  day.  I  feel  that  1 
have  learned  a  great  deal  by  having  this  map  hung  in  my  room.  There 
is  one  error  on  this  little  map.  The  crests  of  the  Rocky  Mts.  should  be 
white — they  are  so  on  the  larger  maps.  The  crests  of  the  Alleghany 

13.  Dr.  .Totirph  RumdeH  Wilson  (1822-1903),  fathrr  of  Prosldcnt  Woodrow 
Wilson,  servfd  the  I'resbyterlnn  C'hurch  In  Augusta  from  1857  to  1870. 
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Mts.  Bhoald  not  be  white — they  are  not  high  enough.  I  will  try  to  give 
you  the  pronunciation  of  the  anthor’a  name,  I  think  they  will 

soon  come  into  use  in  our  schools. 

We  are  beginning  to  think  about  Summer  vacation.  I  shali  probably 
go  home,  but  hope  to  come  back  in  the  fall.  I  shall  try  to  send  you 
some  slips,  but  cannot  tell  you  trhen.  • 

With  kind  regards  to  all  the  family,  I  must  close.  0,  I  am  so  glad 
I  have  seen  you.  The  kind  and  cordial  welcome  you  all  gave  me  will 
be  long  remembered.  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  yo« 
such  a  welcome,  some  day. 

Yrs.  aff. 

Caroline  H.  Merrick 

A  ROBERT  E.  LEE  LETTER  ON  ABANDONING  THE 
SOUTH  AFTER  THE  WAR 

Edited  by  William  Tate* 

Lexington,  Va:  Apl.  66 
Mr  DEAB  Sir  I  have  rec.d  your  letter  of  the  2nd  Inst:  A  am  obliged 
to  you  for  your  kind  offer,  to  reclaim  some  of  the  Articles  that 
have  been  taken  from  Arlington  by  the  Soldiers  of  the  U.  S.  Army. 

I  fear  this  would  be  a  task  of  great  trouble;  &  would  not  be  at¬ 
tended  by  comparative  good;  but  any  articles  that  fall  in  your 
way,  such  as  you  describe;  &  which  can  be  returned  to  me  without 
inconvenience  I  would  be  glad  to  get. 

As  regards  the  advice  you  ask,  on  the  subject  of  emigrating 
to  Mexico  or  Brazil,  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  give  it.  Each  in¬ 
dividual  is  the  best  Judge  of  his  own  feelings,  his  own  condition 
A  his  own  wants;  A  can  best  determine  such  a  question  for  him¬ 
self.  I  made  up  my  mind  on  the  subject  at  the  first  cessation  of 
hostilities.  I  considered  that  the  South  required  the  presence  of 
her  sons  more  then  that  at  any  former  part  of  her  history,  to 
sustain  A  restore  her.  That  though  many  might  find  comfortable 
homes  in  a  foreign  land,  what  would  become  of  the  Southern 
States,  A  the  citizens  who  abided  in  them?  I  have  therefore  in¬ 
variably  advised  all,  who  could  remain;  to  adhere  to  their  homes 
A  friends;  and  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  change  my  opinions. 

In  answer  to  your  question  as  to  what  position  I  hold  in  the 
order  of  Masons;  I  have  to  reply,  that  I  am  not  a  Mason,  A  have 
never  belonged  to  the  Society. 

14.  Arnold  Henry  Onyot  (1807-1884),  Swiss  geographer. 

*Mr.  Tate  Is  Associate  Professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Georgia. 
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With  my  best  thanks  for  the  kind  sentiments  you  express  towards 
me;  and  my  sincere  wishes  for  your  future  weifare 

I  am  very  resp. 

Your  obt.  srvt. 

R.  E.  Lee 

The  original  of  this  letter  is  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Julian 
Miller,  who  will  be  known  to  many  people  as  the  daughter  of 
Dean  Sylvanus  Morris  of  the  University  of  Georgia  Law  School. 
A  photostatic  copy  has  been  presented  to  the  University  Library 
along  with  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Miller  telling  the  circmustances  of 
the  finding.  Fder  grandfather,  a  huge  man  six  feet  five  inches  tall, 
rode  a  white  horse  throughout  the  Civil  War  as  a  popular  and 
spectacular  member  of  “Jeb”  Stuart’s  cavalry.  Mrs.  Miller  re¬ 
members  him  as  having  a  big  black  beard  and  being  a  strikingly 
handsome  man.  Continuing  her  reminiscences  of  him,  Mrs.  Miller 
said:  “A  soldier  and  a  student,  he  was  never  a  worker.  I  doubt 
if  he  ever  did  a  day’s  work  in  his  life.  After  the  war  he  spent  his 
time  in  scholarly  pursuits,  reading  a  great  deal,  writing  a  little, 
studying.  I  suppose  he  was  one  of  the  many  Southerners  who, 
like  Ashley  Wilkes,  having  seen  the  only  world  they  knew 
destroyed  could  not  or  would  not  try  to  start  all  over.  .  .  .  He 
married  Elizabeth  Minor  and  had  nine  children  of  whom  my 
mother  Annie  was  the  oldest.  I  am  glad  he  took  Gen.  Lee’s 
advice  and  did  not  go  to  Brazil.” 

General  Lee’s  advice,  that  Southerners  were  needed  more  than 
ever  by  their  homeland  in  the  dark  days  of  Reconstruction,  is 
well  known,  as  also  is  his  own  personal  example  in  remaining 
in  the  South  to  teach;  and  this  letter  is  interesting  because  of 
the  local  connection.  However,  it  is  also  a  well  known  historical 
fact  that  many  Southerners  did  migrate  to  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  to 
other  Latin  American  countries.  Though  many  histories  have 
discussed  Lee’s  attitude  and  noted  the  migration,  the  fullest  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Lawrence  F.  Hill 
in  his  The  Confederate  Exodus  to  Latin  America,  published  in 
>936-  _ 

CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 

ANOTHER  SOLDIER  DEAD. 

Died,  at  Manassas  Junction,  Va.,  on  the  lltb  of  November,  1861, 
Mr.  GEORGE  HENDERSON,  a  member  of  Captain  Van  A.  Leopard’s 
company,  20th  Georgia  Regiment.  He  had  been  In  111  health  for 
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some  time  previous  to  his  demise,  and  only  survived  a  few  days 
his  removal  to  Camp  Pickens. 

In  all  the  relations  of  friend  and  soldier,  none  were  more  true 
and  patriotic  than  he — always  at  his  post  when  able,  and  no  one 
ever  heard  a  murmur  from  his  lips  about  the  hardships  and  priva¬ 
tions  a  soldier  has  to  bear.  Though  denied  the  honor  of  dying  on 
the  field  of  battle,  yet  he  fell  near  a  post  of  honor  by  disease, 
contracted  in  the  noble  service  of  the  Confederacy.  May  the  sod  rest 
lightly  on  thy  bosom,  brother  soldier! 

Daily  Columbus  Enquirer.  November  23,  1861 

CAMP  GLADDEN,  near  Pensacola, 

Dec.  7,  1861. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Tom  Watts  Guards,  Company  G,  17th  Regi¬ 
ment  Alabama  Volunteers,  for  the  purpose  of  drafting  resolutions 
in  reference  to  the  death  of  our  fellow-soldier  WILLIAM  C. 
THOMPSON,  who  departed  this  life  in  Warrington,  on  the  5th 
day  of  December,  1861 — 

On  motion  of  Capt.  Ragland,  Lieutenant  B.  F.  Leonard  was 
called  to  the  chair  and  Sergeant  J.  P.  Walker  requested  to  act  as 
Secretary.  A  committee  of  three  was  then  appointed,  who  drafted 
the  following  resolutions: 

Whereas  an  Allwise  God  has  called  form  our  midst  Private  Wm. 
C.  Thompson — 

Resolved,  That  we,  as  a  company,  have  lost  in  Private  Wm.  C. 
Thompson  a  good  soldier  and  a  worthy  companion,  one  who  did 
ail  his  duties  without  a  murmur,  and  was  a  pattern  soldier  in  the 
Confederate  army. 

Resolved,  That  the  officers  and  members  of  this  company  are 
much  grieved  at  the  death  of  said  Private  W.  C.  Thompson,  and 
as  brothers  in  arms  do  sympathise  with  the  family  and  friends  of 
deceased. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family 
of  the  deceased,  and  the  Columbus  papers  be  requested  to  publish 
them. 

Capt.  RAGLAND  ^ 

Lieut.  TATE,  L  Committee 
Sergt.  WALKER,  J 

Daily  Columbus  Enquirer,  December  21,  1861 


NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOaET\' 

Col.  F.  W.  Alstaetter,  37  East  50th  St..  Savannah,  Ga. 
Mr.  Jack  N.  Averltt,  34C  Glen  Lennox,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  Roy  E.  Breen,  Jesup,  Ga. 
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Rev.  W.  J.  Carswell,  17  East  Anderson  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mrs.  H.  Gray  Carter,  618  Blast  45th  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  Alex  S.  Cassells,  208  East  44th  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Miss  Loretto  Lamar  Chappell.  1590  Third  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ga. 

Mr.  George  S.  Clarke,  Jr.,  R.F.D.,  Beaulieu,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Cubbedge,  LaGrange,  Ga. 

Mr  Clarence  M.  Day,  424  Henkel  Circle,  Winter  Park,  Fla. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Dillard,  406  Blast  50th  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Dillard,  406  Blast  50th  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Miss  Helen  Doster,  732  East  Church  St.,  Monroe,  Ga. 

Mrs.  J.  Donald  Ferguson,  711  Gordon  Ave.,  Tbomasvllle,  Ga. 

Judge  George  W.  Fetzer,  Springfield,  Ga. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Franklin,  1123  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 

Mr.  Michael  J.  Gannan,  217  East  Gordon  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Michael  J.  Gannan,  217  East  Gordon  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  James  N.  Glover,  421  East  45th  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Goebel,  235  Garrard  Ave.,  Gordonston,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Goebel,  235  Garrard  Ave.,  Gordonston,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  Ernest  J.  Haar,  Suite  510,  Liberty  Bank  Bldg.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  Phillips  B.  Hamilton,  5  Richmond  Drive,  Wymberly,  Isle  of 
Hope,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Prof.  C.  Lee  Harwell.  Emory  at  Oxford,  Oxford,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Felton  Hatcher,  Fort  Valley,  Ga. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hilton,  2902  Atlantic  Ave.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Hilton.  2902  Atlantic  Ave.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Henry  H.  Hunter,  Jr.,  1331  Peacock  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ga. 

Mr.  Robert  T.  Inman,  115  East  54th  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  Hugh  H.  Jackson,  Jr..  Box  376-A,  Isle  of  Hope,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Mr.  Ralph  G.  Kuhn,  18  East  51st  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  Kenneth  C.  Lasseter,  514  East  44th  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  Ralston  B.  Lattimore,  Savannah  Beach,  Ga. 

Miss  Beatrice  F.  Lang,  Woodbine,  Ga. 

Lehigh  University  Supply  Bureau,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Mrs.  W.  O.  Lewis,  524  Somerset  Place,  N.W.,  Washington  11,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Edward  B.  Liles,  418  Norwich  St.,  Brunswick,  Ga. 

Mr.  Donald  R.  Livingston,  Box  242,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Donald  R.  Livingston,  Box  242,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  J.  A.  McCurdy,  Decatur  Federal  Bldg.,  Decatur,  Ga. 

Mr.  Alan  Morris  MacDonneli,  3692  Ridge  Ave.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Jane  McDonnell,  Box  93,  Thunderbolt,  Ga. 

Mr.  W.  H.  McGowan,  1502  ^  East  50tb  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mrs.  O.  T.  McIntosh,  Jr.,  Box  887,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Prof.  Henry  T  Malone,  Dept,  of  History,  Atlanta  Dlv.,  Univ.  of  Ga., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Marion  F.  Martin,  Jr.,  St.  Simons  Island,  Ga. 
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Mr.  Stiles  A.  Martin,  677  Barnett  St.,  N.B.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mr.  Calmon  P.  Mendel,  606  Liberty  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Savannah, 
Ga. 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Mendel,  625  East  49th  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  Hugh  Mercer,  9  East  York  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Mingledorff,  337  East  45th  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  Sam  H.  Morgan.  121  East  45th  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  Shelby  Myrick,  Sr.,  Box  24,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  Harry  J.  Pearson.  307  East  Saint  Julian  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  Francis  C.  Pettus,  215  C  St.,  S.E.,  Apt.  107,  Washington  3.  D.  C. 
Mr.  Richard  M.  Raines,  634  East  55th  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Richard  M.  Raines,  634  East  55th  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Miriam  G.  Reeves,  810  Park  Blvd.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Mrs.  Herman  W.  Richardson,  126  Elm  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Miss  Helen  C.  Rowland,  323  East  49th  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

St.  Mary’s  Church,  St.  Mary’s  Rectory,  911  North  Broad  St.,  Rome, 
Ga. 

Mrs.  Alexander  S.  Salley,  901  Laurens  St.,  Columhia,  S.  C. 

Mr.  William  Hunter  Saussy,  2710  Holly  St.,  Alexandria,  Va. 

Dr.  Richard  L.  Schley,  Jr.,  114  Gaston  St.,  West,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Scott,  736  East  36th  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mrs.  John  B.  Seymour,  DeRenne  Apts.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Simmons,  210  North  Rountree  St.,  Metter,  Ga. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Solomons,  226  East  56th  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  1.  A.  Solomons,  Jr.,  214  East  49th  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Stoddard,  101  West  Gordon  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  Gerald  Storey,  Box  693,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Dr.  Melvin  Sutker,  DeRenne  Apts.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

University  of  Virginia,  Alderman  Library,  Acquisitions  Dlv,,  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va. 

Mr.  Bernard  F.  Williams,  122  East  36th  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  John  G.  Williams,  1509  East  49th  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  John  L.  W’illiams,  23  Gordon  St.,  West,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  Arthur  H.  Wilson,  Jr.,  558  Church  St.,  Decatur,  Ga. 

Mr.  H.  Lane  Young,  Citizens  &  Southern  National  Bank,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


GFNFALOCICAL  AND  OTHFR  QUFRIFS 

Mr,  Allan  A.  Brockman,  4206  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Is  writ¬ 
ing  a  biographical  and  critical  study  of  F’rancls  Orray  Tlcknor  (1822- 
1874),  physician  and  poet  of  Columbus,  Ga.  He  wants  unpublished 
materials,  manuscripts  and  letters  by  and  about  Ticknor. 

Mrs.  Aubrey  M.  Smith,  12742  Roosevelt  Way,  Seattle  55,  Washing¬ 
ton,  offers  the  use  of  any  of  her  material  on  her  maternlal  line,  Johns- 
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too  (or  Johnson)  of  England,  Scotland  and  Virginia,  and  allied  fami¬ 
lies:  Clark  (Clarke)  who  migrated  to  Georgia  from  Virginia,  Har¬ 
graves,  Moorman,  Moon,  Chudle,  and  Chiles,  all  of  Virginia. 

Mrs.  T.  B.  Peet,  Box  101,  Auburn,  Ala.  and  T.  D.  Davis,  3008  Augusta 
Road,  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  want  information  on  the  families 
of  John  G.  Worthy,  probably  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  and  his  wife, 
Nancy  Spinks.  He  migrated  from  Lincoln  County,  Ga.  to  Mississippi 
in  1807. 

Mr.  J.  Frederick  Waring,  Western  Reserve  Academy,  Hudson,  Ohio, 
is  engaged  in  collecting  material  for  an  account  of  the  Jeff  Davis 
Legion  (1861-65)  of  which  Co.  A  Georgia  Hussars  was  Co.  F.  He  would 
be  grateful  for  an  opportunity  to  see  and  copy  any  letters,  diaries,  re¬ 
cords,  official  or  otherwise,  that  relate  to  the  Georgia  Hussars  or  to 
the  Jeff  Davis  Legion  during  the  war  years.  Aside  from  the  historical 
sketch  given  by  Alexander  McC.  Duncan  in  the  Roll  of  Officers  and 
Members  of  the  Georgia  Hussars  (Savannah,  1907)  there  seems  to  be 
no  official  war  account  of  the  Hussars  nor  of  the  Jeff  Davis  Legion. 
Whatever  official  records  the  troop  may  have  kept  are  no  longer  in 
the  possession  of  the  troop.  It  seems  very  likely,  however,  that  much 
of  interest  regarding  the  1861-65  record  of  Co.  A  of  the  Hussars  may 
still  remain  with  the  families  of  those  who  went  to  Virginia  and  fought 
throughout  the  war  as  part  of  the  “Little  Jeff’  under  J.  E.  B.  Stuart 
and  Wade  Hampton. 


Book  Reviews  and  Notes 

Ertatx  in  the  Confederacy.  By  Mary  Elizabeth  Massey.  (Columbia: 
University  of  South  Carolina  Press,  1952.  Pp.  zii,  233.  Preface,  notes, 
bibliography,  index,  illustrations.  15.00.) 

In  this  information-packed  volume  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Massey 
gives  her  readers  a  panoramic  view  of  the  difficulties  of  everyday  life 
in  the  Southern  Confederacy.  Enatz  in  the  Confederacy  is  a  compen¬ 
dium  of  the  substitutes  and  makeshifts  that  held  the  Confederate  home- 
front  together. 

That  the  South  was  ill-prepared  for  war  is  axiomatic,  but  even 
the  minority  of  Southerners  who  realized  in  1861  that  the  Con¬ 
federacy  would  have  difficulty  in  supplying  itself  with  military 
material,  generally  believed  that  the  South  could  meet  its  own  needs 
for  food  and  other  products  of  everyday  consumption. 

“The  illusion,”  writes  Miss  Massey,  “could  not  continue  forever, 
however,  and  after  the  first  summer,  people  began  to  see  that  the 
war  was  affecting  their  daily  lives.  From  an  economy  of  plenty, 
they  were  being  confronted  by  an  economy  of  scarcity.  .  .  .  Economy 
became  the  watchword  in  those  households  that  never  before  had 
known  its  meaning.  .  .  . 

“If  economy  was  the  watchword,  ingenuity  became  the  pass¬ 
word  to  mere  existence  in  many  households.  The  southern  people 
surprised  even  themselves  with  their  resourcefulness.  With  only 
a  few  exceptions  they  devised  substitutes  and  makeshifts  for  those 
everyday  items  that  became  more  and  more  scarce  with  each 
passing  month.” 

Miss  Massey’s  facts  are  well  documented,  and  she  slips  into  almost 
no  errors.  Her  section  on  Confederate  books,  however,  is  inadequate 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  creates  a  completely  false  impression.  Her 
use  of  the  1869  edition  of  Dr.  Francis  Peyre  Porcher’s  The  Resources 
of  the  Southern  Fields  and  Forests  instead  of  one  of  the  Confederate 
editions  caused  her  to  miss  some  interesting  substitutes  and  to  fail 
to  give  Dr.  Porcher  the  full  credit  due  his  monumental  work.  The  se¬ 
lection  of  her  title  is  unfortunate  since  the  word  ersatz  has  dropped 
out  of  the  language  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  came  into  it.  But  this 
last,  as  well  as  some  faults  in  bookmaking  that  let  the  volume  fall 
below  the  standard  set  by  its  attractive  Jackets,  is  criticism  that  is 
more  properly  directed  at  the  publisher  than  at  the  author. 

This  is  a  good  book,  one  well  worth  adding  to  any  shelf  of  Con¬ 
federate  history.  The  author  has  treated  a  previously  unexploited 
facet  of  Confederate  history,  and  she  has  done  her  Job  well. 

Richard  B.  Harwell, 

Emory  University 
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The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Old  Southwest,  m8-18SH.  By  Wal¬ 
ter  Brownlow  Posey.  (Richmond,  Virginia:  John  Knox  Press,  1952. 
Pp.  192.  Bibliography,  index.  |2.50.) 

This  volume  is  a  companion  work  to  Professor  Posey’s  The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Methodism  in  the  Old  Southwest,  1783-1824,  which  appeared 
sometime  ago,  and  is  an  interesting  story  of  the  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the  frontier  area  between 
the  Appalachian  mountains  and  the  Mississippi  river.  The  author 
contends  that  in  some  ways  the  Presbyterian  church  was  not  well 
adapted  to  frontier  conditions,  because  it  would  not  alter  Us 
methods  nor  its  doctrine  to  win  the  backwoodsmen.  Even  so,  this 
religious  group  left  its  impact  on  Western  society.  The  Methodist 
and  Baptist  churches  won  the  masses  of  people,  and  thereby  be¬ 
came  larger  as  denominational  groups  than  the  Presbyterians. 
Professor  Posey  believes  that  “the  Calvlnlstic  doctrine  was  too 
cold  and  unpalatable  for  frontiersmen  with  many  deep-seated  ideas 
of  liberty  in  all  phases  of  life.”  (p.  23). 

One  feature  of  frontier  religion,  the  camp  meeting,  was  never 
wholeheartedly  accepted  by  the  Presbyterian  church  as  a  means  of 
winning  souls.  Neither  was  the  itinerate  system  of  ministry  fully 
approved.  The  Presbyterian  minister  remained  in  one  place  and 
confined  his  efforts  to  a  small  area,  whereas  the  Methodist  and 
Baptist  ministers  virtually  lived  on  horseback,  traveling  hundreds 
of  miles  to  carry  the  gospel  to  every  cabin  on  the  frontier.  Pres¬ 
byterian  ideas  on  these  matters,  however,  were  modified  to  some 
extent  in  1796  by  James  McGready,  a  young  Presbyterian  minister 
from  North  Carolina,  who  migrated  to  Kentucky  and  started  a  re¬ 
ligious  awakening.  McGready  preached  a  milder  form  of  Calvinism 
and  employed  the  camp  meeting  as  the  means  of  getting  his  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  people.  Other  young  Presbyterian  ministers  also  tried 
the  methods  of  the  Methodists  and  Baptists,  but  the  older  group 
of  Presbyterians,  and  especially  the  ministers  who  were  trained  at 
Princeton,  never  budged  from  the  way  of  their  fathers.  Differences 
of  opinion  among  Presbyterians  over  matters  of  doctrine  and  the 
camp  meeting  impeded  the  growth  and  progress  of  this  sect  to 
some  extent. 

The  Presbyterian  church  on  the  frontier  had  a  great  missionary 
zeal  and  did  much  work  among  the  Indians.  Thousamds  of  Indians 
were  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  church,  and  this  phase 
of  the  work  of  the  Presbyterians  was  definitely  a  success.  The 
church  was  also  deeply  interested  in  the  slavery  question.  As  a  body, 
the  Presbyterians  were  interested  in  helping  the  Negro  to  help 
himself,  but  of  course,  there  was  divided  opinions  over  the  issue 
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of  slavery. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  contributions  made  by  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  on  the  frontier  was  in  the  field  of  education. 
Candidates  for  the  ministry  were  well  trained  and  the  furthering 
of  education  among  the  people  was  considered  important.  As  the 
author  puts  it,  there  was  “a  deep  and  profound  respect  for  the 
values  of  education"  (p.  49)  among  the  Presbyterians.  No  other 
church  equalled  their  record  in  educational  zeal.  Between  1780 
and  1829,  forty  colleges  were  established  in  the  United  States,  and 
thirteen  of  these  had  Presbyterian  beginnings,  seven  being  in  the 
West. 

Professor  Posey  has  done  a  good  Job  in  tracing  the  history  of 
the  Presbyterians  on  the  frontier,  and  we  now  await  his  book 
which  is  to  deal  with  the  Baptist  church  on  the  frontier.  His  re¬ 
search  is  meticulous  and  complete,  as  is  the  case  with  all  of  his 
work,  and  the  style  he  uses  In  presenting  his  findings  makes  in¬ 
teresting  reading.  An  appendix,  good  notes,  and  a  thorough  index 
enhance  the  value  of  the  book. 

S.  Walteb  Martin 
Univer$ity  of  Georgia 

Divided  We  Fought.  A  Pictorial  History  of  the  War,  1861-I865.  By 
David  Donald,  General  Editor.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1952.  Pp.  xii,  452.  110.00.) 

It  appears  that  within  the  last  few  years  Americans  have  become 
as  much  a  looking  people  as  a  reading  people,  if  the  number  of 
books  attempting  to  present  their  story  by  means  of  pictures  are 
to  be  accepted  as  evidence.  There  have  been  picture  books  of  Lee. 
Lincoln,  and  others;  and  histories  of  the  United  States  in  pictures 
have  been  published.  The  Pageant  of  America  series  of  books 
published  some  years  ago  may  have  started  all  this.  The  latest 
of  the  picture  history  books,  the  one  under  review  here,  relates 
only  to  a  segment  of  our  history,  but  one  of  never-ending  interest — 
the  Civil  War. 

This  collection  of  pictures  will  come  as  an  utter  surprise  to  most 
people,  not  so  much  because  they  might  not  know  of  Civil  War 
pictures,  but  because  of  the  extreme  clarity  of  these  pictures.  There 
are  many  portraits  of  officers,  battle  scenes,  forts  and  entrench¬ 
ments,  the  debris  of  battlefields  with  the  dead  still  unburied,  and 
so  on.  Most  of  these  pictures  relate  to  the  Northeners,  as  the 
Southerners  had  no  Mathew  Brady  to  make  a  similar  coverage 
for  them;  but  Brady  was  not  the  sole  source  of  these  pictures. 
Other  photographers  made  their  pictures  and  after  the  war  many 
museums,  large  and  small,  local  and  national.  North  and  South, 
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made  their  collections.  These  were  levied  upon  for  illustrations 
for  this  book.  The  most  important  photographer  of  the  Southern 
scene  was  George  Smith  Cook,  a  Connecticut  Yankee  gone  South¬ 
erner.  The  making  of  this  volume  was  not  the  work  of  one  man. 
Hirst  D.  Milhollen  and  Milton  Kaplan  made  the  selection  of  the 
pictures;  the  captions  were  written  by  these  two  with  the  addition 
of  Hulen  Stuart.  The  text,  which  binds  these  pictures  together  and 
places  them  in  their  proper  setting  in  the  story  of  the  war,  was 
written  by  David  Donald.  The  work  of  all  is  exceptionally  well 
done.  Much  enjoyment  awaits  those  who  would  peruse  this  book. 
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